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In Memory of 


Edward Aloysius Pace (1861-1938) 


by John K. Ryan 


| anes TWO hundred years have passed since the suc- 
cessful war for American independence and the establish- 
ment of the republic, but in the greater part of this period, as 
previously in colonial times, Americans have been more con- 
cerned with doing than with thinking, and with seizing and 
keeping things than with seeking and holding ideas and prin- 
ciples. The typical American has been an activist, a farmer, 
a trader, a builder, a miner, a soldier or sailor, a professional 
man, or a politician, rather than an artist, a scholar, or thinker. 
Even in our educational, artistic, and religious interests and 
activities the practical has tended to dominate over the specu- 
lative and the reflective. It is no matter for wonder, then, that 
American accomplishments in philosophy have come late in our 
history, that great achievements have been few in number, and 
that pragmatism has been the representative American cast of 
thought. Centennial and even bicentennial observances of states- 
men, some of whom can truly be called world-historical figures, 
in Hegel’s phrase, have been numerous. Writers, painters, 
scientists, military men, and builders of every sort have been 
deservedly remembered a century or more after birth or death. 
But in the field of philosophy there have been few centennial 
celebrations that have had more than a very limited meaning 
and a passing interest. Jonathan Edwards was born in 1703 
and died in 1758. One doubts if either the centennials or the 
bicentennials of his birth and death meant much to later 
generations. The centennial of William James’s birth was kept 
in 1942, that of Josiah Royce in 1955, and John Dewey’s in 
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1959. But in the long record of what Dante calls the “ filosofica 
famiglia ” the account of the American branch thus far occupies 
little space and memorable names have few places in it. 

It was of necessity that the development of scholastic phi- 
losophy in America should have come even later than that 
of the various expressions of nonscholastic thought. Native 
Catholic stock, although neither large nor vigorous, could 
furnish some help. However, for the most part the students 
and teachers of scholastic philosophy had to come from the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Catholic immigrants and 
their families. But whether the great masses of the immigrants 
came from Ireland, Germany, Poland, or Italy, they were men 
and women without education and without a tradition of intel- 
lectual interests and accomplishments. Their leaders in the new 
world were faced with titanic tasks of organization and build- 
ing. What those leaders and their people did in constructing 
dioceses and parishes, along with an educational system, chari- 
table institutions, and other things as well, is one of the great 
glories in the long history of the Church. But the very vastness 
of the task required that everything could not be done at once 
and that there would be delays, gaps, and weaknesses. Among 
these would be inevitable delay in the formation of strong 
colleges and universities and in the emergence of trained and 
able intellectual leaders. It is all the more remarkable, there- 
fore, that the mid-nineteenth century should give birth to a 
philosopher as well-equipped, sure in thought, and influential 
as Edward A. Pace. Comparisons, as is well known, are odious. 
Pace’s reputation and immediate influence cannot be compared 
with those of the two pragmatists or of the deeper thinking 
idealist whose centenaries have already passed. But it may be 
said that neither James nor Dewey, nor yet Royce, can bear 
comparison with Pace as to the depth, solidity, historical basis, 
and final value of their ideas. 


Edward Aloysius Pace was born of mixed English and Irish 
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parentage on July 3, 1861, in Starke, Florida, the eldest of 
the eight children of George Edward and Margaret Kelly Pace. 
His father was a prosperous plantation owner, turpentine factor, 


and merchant, a Methodist in religion, and a descendant of 


seventeenth-century English colonists who had first settled on 


Pace’s Panes on the James river in Virginia and in later 
generations had moved to Georgia. His mother was a devout 
Catholic, the daughter of Owen Kelly, Comptroller of Ports in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. She had gone to Savannah, Georgia, for 
reasons of health and there met and married George E. Pace. 
Their first-born was educated in the Starke public school, Duval 
High School in Jacksonville, and St. Charles College, then 
located in Ellicott City, Maryland, where he received the B. A. 
degree in 1880. 

For the following six years Pace was a student of philosophy 
and theology in Rome as a member of the North American 
College. Ordained a priest on May 5, 1885, he received the 
S. T. D. in 1886. His career as a student in Rome was brilliant. 
At the Urban University he became a personal friend of Prof. 
Francesco Satolli, later the first Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States and still later a curial Cardinal, and spent part 
of one summer vacation in the professor’s home in Umbria. He 
also came to the personal attention of Pope Leo XIII who 
dispensed him from final examinations for the doctorate and 
kept him in mind as a scholar of ability and promise. When 
the Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, D. D., who had been chosen to be 
first rector of the projected Catholic University of America, 
had an audience with Leo XIII with regard to the new uni- 
versity, the Holy Father recommended young Fr. Pace as one 
who might serve on its faculty. However, when his services 
were sought for, the Rt. Rev. John Moore, D. D., bishop of St. 
Augustine, declined to release him, just as he had earlier 
rejected a request for Pace’s services as a member of the staff 
of the American College. In 1888 the bishop relented and 
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Pace returned to Europe for graduate studies in philosophy ard 
psychology. For a year he studied in the universities of Louvain 
and Paris, and for the next two years under Wilhelm Wundt at 


‘ 


Leipzig, where he received the Ph. D. degree “ magna cum 
laude” in 1891. His doctoral dissertation was Das Relatwvi- 
taets-prinzip in Herbert Spencer’s psychologischer Entwick- 
lungslehre. He was the first Catholic priest and the third 
American to study under Wundt. 

The remainder of Pace’s life was spent at the Catholic 
University of America or in connection with it. His academic 
rank was professor of psychology from 1891 to 1894, and 
professor of philosophy from 1894 to 1935, when he was named 
professor emeritus. Throughout his career at the University he 
held various official positions: dean of the School of Philosophy, 
1895-1899, 1906-1914, and 1934-1935; general secretary, 1917- 
1924; vice rector, 1924-1935; and vice rector emeritus from 
1935 until his death on April 26, 1938. 

As a professor and official at the University Dr. Pace was 
closely connected with its development in its early stages and 
in difficult later times. Only a few of his contributions to the 
University, and thereby to Catholic education in general, need 
be mentioned. After his return to America in 1891 he immedi- 


ately established a psychological laboratory, and his pioneering 


work in this field may be seen from the fact that James’s 


laboratory at Harvard was its only predecessor in this country. 
In 1899 he founded and became first director of the University’s 
Institute of Pedagogy, which later developed into the Depart- 
ment of Education. In collaboration with the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
E. Shields, he established in 1911 the Catholic Educational 
Review and became its first editor. From its first beginnings 
until its completion in 1914 he was one of the editors and chief 
promoters of The Catholic Encyclopedia, and no small share of 
the success of that great work is due to his efforts. In 1926 he 
became first editor of Studies in Philosophy and Psychiatry. 
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In the same year he and the Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan, later 
rector of the Catholic University of America and first arch- 
bishop of Omaha, organized the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association, founded its journal, Tux New Scuo.asticisM, 
and became its first editors. 

A task that was a splendid tribute to Pace’s prestige as a 
thinker and writer came in 1919 when the American bishops 
requested him to prepare a pastoral letter designed to express 
the mind of the Catholic hierarchy upon the grave problems 
facing both the Church and the nation after World War I. 
The rector of the University, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D., relieved Dr. Pace of other duties so that he could give 
full time to writing the document. The wide public acceptance 
of the pastoral letter and the deep impression that it made afford 
proof of how well Pace had carried the burden that had been 
put upon him and how deserving he was of the signal honor 
the bishops had paid him. 

As a consequence of the successful completion of this work, 
as well as of his many other accomplishments, Pace was made 
a prothonotary apostolic by Pope Benedict XV on July 15, 
1920. It is worth noting that a few years before he had 
written to the chancellor of the University, Cardinal James 
Gibbons, archbishop of Baltimore, stating that he had learned 


of a proposal that he be made a domestic prelate. He preferred, 


he said, not to change the situation at the University, where 
the rector alone then had that rank. Other honors and positions 
came to him at various times: the papal medal “ Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice ” in 1914, honorary degrees and other distinctions 
from universities and colleges, and appointment by President 
Hoover to the National Advisory Committee on Education. In 
1931, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, a festschrift, 


made up of fourteen articles on philosophical, psychological, and 
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educational subjects, was presented to him by friends and asso- 
ciates in Catholic higher education.’ 

Pace’s work as a thinker, teacher, and writer was chiefly in 
what were for him the three related fields of psychology, phi- 
losophy, and religious education. At the University his first 
writings were chiefly in that area. Some of his early publica- 
tions reveal his interests. They include the articles “ Zur Frage 
der Schwankungen der Aufmerksamkeit nach Versuchen mit 
Masson’schen Scheibe,”’ published in Philosophische Studien 
in 1892, “ Tactile Estimates of Thickness” and “ Pain Con- 
trasts,” both abstracts of papers delivered before the American 
Psychological Association, 1893-1894, “Growth and Spirit of 
Modern Psychology,” “ Relations of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy,” “ Visceral Disease and Pain,” “ A Note on Binocular 
Rivalry,” an A. P. A. paper in 1900, “ Fluctuations of At- 
tention and After-Images,” published in 1902 in a festschrift 
for Wilhelm Wundt, “ Modern Psychology and Catholic Edu- 


cation,” “ Introspection and Experiment,” and various reviews 


of German, French, Italian, and English works on psychology. 


Although not a founder of the A. P. A., Pace was one of its 
first elected members. Between 1904 and 1908 he collaborated 
in the editorship of The Psychological Review and in 1901 he 
began his editorship of Psychological Studies from the Catholic 
University of America. 

An authoritative study of Pace’s importance in psychology 
has been made. After giving an account of his life and work 
as a psychologist, the authors sum up his achievements, and 
among them, as most important, they cite the establishment of 
the University’s department of psychology and its laboratory, 
“the first of its kind in any Catholic institution of higher 


* Associates and Former Pupils of Dr. Edward A. Pace, Aspects of the 
New Scholastic Philosophy, ed. C. Hart (New York, 1932); ef. also J. K. 
Ryan, “ Edward Aloysius Pace,” Dictionary of American Biography, XXII 
(1958) Supplement Two, 506-7. 
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learning, antedating that of Louvain.” This department pro- 
duced men like T. V. Moore, who later headed it, and “ it 
became the model after which several of the early departments 
of psychology at Catholic colleges and universities were pat- 
terned” and in which many of their staff members were 
trained. From Pace’s classroom and laboratory Wundt’s experi- 
mental methods spread to American Catholic institutions. “ It 
does not seem an exaggeration to state that in general the 
growth and interest in psychological studies among American 
Catholics today is directly traceable to Edward A. Pace.” ? 

3ecause of his character and interests as a priest and his 
work and associations at the University, Pace did pioneering 
work in religious education. His publications in this area 
number books, articles, course lectures, and public addresses. 
They include a course of religious texts and readers, done in 
collaboration with Dr. Thomas E. Shields, and such articles as 
“ Lessons from the Liturgy,” “ Religion in Education,” “ The 


99 


Seminary and the Educational Problem,” “ The Seminary and 
Education,’ “Teaching in Parables,” and “How Christ 
Taught Religion.” Two volumes of stenographic notes on 
methods of teaching religion issued from his courses in 1927- 
1928. In 1916 Pace and Fr. John J. Wynne, 8. J., an associate 
on the editorial board of The Catholic Encyclopedia, published 
The Mass for Every Day in the Year, one of the first modern 
translations of the Roman Missal. Pace also published a number 
of other articles and delivered many addresses on various aspects 
of education as such and on particular problems of Catholic 
education. 


Basic to all of Pace’s work as a psychologist and educator 


were his training and interests in philosophy. In addition to 
his native gifts as a student, he had the good fortune to receive 
*Cf. H. Misiak and V. Staudt, Catholics in Psychology: a Historical 


Study (New York, 1954) pp. 81-82. The entire chapter on Pace should be 
read. 
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a solid, broad, and thorough education both on the lower and 
on the higher levels. In general, he owed this to his Sulpician 
teachers at St. Charles College and to his professors in Rome, 
but he acknowledged a particular debt to Prof. Francesco Satolli 
of Rome and to Prof. Wilhelm Wundt of Leipzig. To both men 
he later paid high tribute: to Satolli in two articles * and to 
Wundt in his “In Memory of Wilhelm Wundt,” published in 
May, 1921, in the Wundt memorial issue of the Psychological 
Review. As a teacher, as well as otherwise, Pace learned from 
the two men, just as his own students learned from him. An 
instance of this latter may be given. The Most Rev. Francis 
M. Kelly, D. D. (1886-1950), third bishop of Winona, who was 
an undergraduate student in Pace’s classes at the University, 
took him as a model for his own highly successful work as a 
teacher of philosophy. In the adherence to high standards of 
thought and method on the part of the Italian prelate, the 
German psychologist, and the two Americans, the one a uni- 
versity professor, the other a college teacher and future bishop, 
there is a lesson for everyone who is engaged in such work 
today. 


What Pace most of all derived from Satolli was his lifelong 


devotion to St. Thomas Aquinas. His writings illustrate this: 
“Saint Thomas and Modern Thought,” “The Soul in the 
System of Saint Thomas,” “ The Concept of Immortality in 
the Philosophy of Saint Thomas,” “ The Argument of Saint 


Thomas for Immortality,” “The World Copy according to 
Saint Thomas,” “ The Spirit of Scholastic Philosophy,” “ Saint 
“Saint Thomas and the 


Teacher,” “ The Teleology of St. Thomas,” “ The Concept of 


Thomas’s Theory of Education,’ 


Order in the Philosophy of St. Thomas,” and “ Assimilari 
Deo.” In such works Pace showed his knowledge of Aquinas, 
his ability to express Thomistie doctrines in modern terms, and 


*“ Francis Cardinal Satolli,’ The Catholic University Bulletin XI (1896) 
1, 3-10; “ Cardinal Satolli,” Harper’s Weekly, XI (1896) 25, 2053. 
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his own clear thought. In 1896, he contributed an article on 


St. Thomas, together with translations of some passages in his 


works, to Warner’s Library of the World’s Literature. 

In other philosophical writings this adherence to the mind of 
St. Thomas Aquinas may also be clearly seen. Notable among 
such articles are the following: “‘ Philosophy in the University,” 
“The Study of Philosophy,” “ Locke’s Influence on Modern 
Thought,” “Some Modern Substitutes for the Soul,” “ Agno- 
sticism as Conciliation,” “ Philosophy and Belief,” “ The Sense 
of Responsibility,” “ Substitution in Philosophy,” and “ The 
Problem of Freedom.” His last published work was “ The 
Purpose of Man,” which appeared after his death in Tue New 
Scuoxasticism. Five of Pace’s articles and two book reviews 
were published in Tue New Scuorasticism. Two articles 
appeared in the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. 

Apart from book reviews, a bibliography of Pace’s published 
writings that the writer has prepared includes almost 200 items. 
Like his classroom lectures, his writing is distinguished by depth 
of thought, orderly presentation, clarity and fullness of state- 
ment, and simplicity and grace of style. Because of these 
qualities his articles read as well today as when they were 
first printed. Hence, it is as writer as well as a teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and innovator in his field that Pace has exerted 
influence and deserves remembrance. 

Edward A. Pace was a man distinguished in appearance as 
well as in his thought, position, and activities. He was uni- 
formly courteous in his dealings with others. Along with his 
powers of abstract thought, he had a large fund of prudence 
and native shrewdness. His habits of life were simple. Illustra- 
tive of this fact and also of his foresight and good judgment 
in practical affairs is his purchase of land on the site of Fort 
Totten, one of the Civil War defenses of Washington. After 


disposing of the property to the federal government, he donated 
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the large sum that he received to the University. For the most 
part his health was good throughout his life. In his last years he 
suffered severely from diabetes, but he retained his keen mental 
powers up to the end. 

Throughout his career Msgr. Pace was a devout priest who 
consecrated his great abilities to the service of Church and 
country. He was a priest for 53 years, a teacher and writer 
for 47 years, and in that long span he did many things for 
many men and many causes. In all his activities he contributed 
in an especial way to the advance of education and scholarship 
among his fellow Catholics in America. For this reason his 
life and works provide instruction and encouragement to us who 
live and work a century after his birth. We must contrast the 
situation today with what it was a century ago, or 70 years ago 
when Pace began his career as a teacher, to realize how great 
has been the change and how much we owe to men like him. A 
century, or even 70 years ago, there were no Catholic institu- 
tions in America for the higher education of women, Catholic 
colleges and universities for men were neither numerous nor 
strong, and Catholic lower schools were in no way comparable 
to those of today, whether in numbers or in excellence. In the 
field of philosophy, colleges and seminaries suffered from lack 
of books and libraries and especially from lack of teachers with 
specialized training and sure knowledge of their great tradition. 
Since then immense changes for the better have taken place and 
are here for us to reflect upon and profit by. They are due to 
countless factors, to the work of many men and women, and 
particularly to the leadership of a few. 

The world of Catholic action, including Catholic education 
and the philosophy that is indispensable to it, is everywhere 
subject to stress and danger from within as well as from outside. 
It is unfortunate that in recent years a nagging spirit has 


become evident. Petulant voices have been raised in denigration 


of what we are and of what we have accomplished. They have 
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issued at times from the uninformed and the imprudent, and at 
times perhaps from the self-serving and the malicious. Such 
things are frivolous and trivial when judged in the light of 
what has already been done and of what can be done. Assuredly, 
we have no reason to be complacent but every reason to set our 
goals higher, to put forth better efforts, and to make greater 


sacrifices. Assuredly, too, we have reason not only for gratitude 


but also for hope and confidence when we pause to keep this 


centenary, to look back, and to pay a meed of honor to the 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, P. A., 8S. T.D. (Rome), Ph. D. 
(Leipzig). 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hume’s Metaphysics and Its 
Present-Day Influence 


by Charles Hartshorne 


UME HAD a metaphysics, the uncritical acceptance of 
H which seems to be a principal (though inconsistent) 
source of current attacks on metaphysics as such. 

A metaphysical doctrine, in my usage, is a modal statement 
about existence, saying what could, could not, or must exist. 
It is, as Aristotle said, about being as such, or what could not 
be otherwise than it is. To make this definition coincide with 
ours, we need only remark that (pure) possibilities themselves 
are, as such, necessary; for if something is logically possible 
or conceivable it could not have been inconceivable (though we 
might have lacked capacity to conceive it). It is a modal axiom 
(in some standard systems) that “ possible p is equivalent to 
necessarily possible p” — ~ N ~ p=N ~ N ~ p. We are here 
speaking of possibility in the purely logical or timeless sense, 
not in the sense of “ real possibility,” possible here and now and 
according to the causal laws which actually obtain. Such real 
possibility is merely an aspect of contingent or factual exist- 
ence, and might have been otherwise. But what is logically 
impossible could not have been logically possible, and vice versa. 
Thus Aristotle’s definition of metaphysics (though not, I fear, 
his metaphysics) seems equivalent to ours. Metaphysics makes 
modal statements, explicating what from a purely general or 
a priori point of view could, could not, or could not fail, to 
exist. 

Hume makes three statements of this kind, which are basic 
to all his philosophizing, and at least two, often all three, of 
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‘ 


these recur in many contemporary “empirical ” or positivistic 


writers. 

The first modal statement of Hume is that no thing or event 
which is distinguishable from another thing or event is or could 
be logically dependent upon or inseparable from that other.’ 
Though there is some ambiguity about the grounds offered for 
this doctrine, it seems to be regarded not as a mere statement 
of fact, but rather, of necessity. To be “ distinct ” means to be 
separable; the matter is self-evident. (We shall see that in any 
case observation could not establish it.) Ideas or impressions 
are either simple, and then they cannot entail other ideas, or 


they are complex and hence “ 


distinguishable into parts,” i. e., 
the simple ideas composing them.? Knowable things or events 
can only consist of “ impressions,” and since these taken one 
by one are simple, mutual independence must be the basic 
principle of all things. This view, so far from being self-evident, 
seems to many of us logically impossible (from which it would 


follow that it could not be empirically established). “ Impres- 


sion ” is a relative term, and therefore cannot stand by itself, 


or be illustrated in something devoid of inner distinction. There 
are other objections. We shall return to this question presently. 

Hume’s second metaphysical tenet is that strict determinism 
is logically possible. For he implies this by asserting that in 


fact it is true of all existence.*® 


Relative or approximate deter- 
minism is not indeed, except trivially, a modal doctrine; for to 
deny the possibility of at least some degree of orderliness would 
be to regard pure chaos as a necessity, and who would do this? 
In contrast, to assert that absolute order is a fact is to raise a 
non-trivial modal question: could order, any more than chaos, 


be absolute? Perhaps it is the meaning of “ being ” as such, or 


14 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1888) Bk. I, 
P. III, sect. 6. 

2 Op. cit., Bk. I, P. I, sects. 1, 3. 

* Op. cit., Bk. II, P. III, sect. 1. 
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of becoming (or of any and every highly general idea) that 


order should be neither absolute nor simply absent. And it is 


now generally agreed that strict determinism has not been, 
and probably could not be, established by observation. Hence 
Hume’s assertion of it, though intended empirically, was either 
baseless or metaphysical. Is it not amazing that he should have 
maintained that, although there is no logical connection what- 
ever between events, there is nevertheless in fact not only a 
causal order in their occurrence, but an absolute, perfect, un- 
qualified order? (This doctrine is one of the chief reasons for 
the conclusion reached at the end of his Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion, that the cosmic ground of order, or ordering 
power, is probably not good, though it is probably all-powerful. ) 
Hume thus combines two absolutes: absolute disconnectedness 
with absolute order. Surely observation cannot establish such 
absolutes, which must stand or fall as logical analysis supports 
or refutes them. They must be modal—or else useless. Let us 
now see this with respect to the theory of mutual independence. 

Hume appeals to the apparent fact that we can conceive any 
sort of event as following upon or preceding any other sort of 
event, and that we have to find out by repeated experience 
what events precede or follow what others. We cannot look at 
a single event and read off its predecessors or successors. But 
this is a psychological consideration. And some of us think 
that memory is a character of events of experience whereby 
they implicate certain other events (which does not mean that 
“ 


we have never heard of the “ mistakes of memory! ”). One of 


the oddest things about Hume is his not even mentioning 


“ideas” as a 


memory in this connection. (And yet he treats 
sort of memory of impressions.) But also, there is a very great 
difference, and I think Hume believed that there was, between 
events and our conscious perceptions and ideas of them.* Our 
“ideas ”—so far as laws of nature are not included in them, 


“Note especially op. cit., Bk. II, P. ITI, sect. 1, par. 4. 
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really our sense images—of “dry gunpowder in a confined 
space ” do not conflict with our ideas, i. e., images, of “ lighted 
match in contiguity with the powder without any resulting 
explosion.” But is there to be nothing else in the physical events 
than is exhibited in our sense images? Is this not an untenable 
form of the verifiability criterion of meaning? And if the laws 
are included in the ideas, then there is logical conflict in the 


denial of the explosion. The question is whether what is 


hidden from our mere sense perception of the events does or 


does not involve the connectedness expressed by the law. If it 


‘ 


does, then the “ conceivability ” of the powder’s not exploding 
but instead gently changing into a normal rose bush is a com- 
patibility in terms of images, but not in terms of the ideas we 
should have if we knew what such gunpowder events actually 
are. How can observation prove that adequate knowledge would 
still make it appear logically arbitrary that no such bush 
ensues? To identify the events with what appears in our per- 
ceptions is to beg the question. We do not mean by “ fire burn- 
ing’ merely what we can see, with the characters we can see 
it to have; rather we mean whatever it is, we do not know at 
all completely, that is going on in that part of nature which 
we are seeing. There is an indicative aspect of our specific 
physical concepts which cannot be ignored when we ask what 
relations there are between them. We do not know, except to a 
limited degree, what these concepts entail, for they are essential- 
ly arrows pointing to the world beyond themselves, and one 
must inspect the world to know the answer.® Only when and if 
this inspection had achieved absolute success and perfect com- 
pleteness could we know empirically that one item was capable 
of being without a certain other item. I submit therefore that 
Hume cannot be speaking as an empiricist when he sets up 


5See F. Waismann on the “‘open texture’ of most of our empirical 
concepts.” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 
XIX (1945) 119 ff. 
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his metaphysics of absolute mutual independence of each event 
from every other. He can only be appealing to the “ relations 
of ideas,” and not specific ideas (for as just shown, these lead 
beyond themselves to an endless quest for further implications) 
but rather, purely universal categories, neutral with respect to 
specific alternatives of existence. He must mean that the very 
idea of “ distinguishable ” entails that of “ separable.” 

A present-day admirer of Hume has made this interpretation 
of his doctrine admirably explicit. “ ‘ The effect,’ he says, ‘ is 
totally different from the cause, and consequently can never be 
discovered in it.’ Or again, ‘ there is no object, which implies 
the existence of any other if we consider these objects in 
themselves, and never look beyond the idea which we form of 
them.’ As Hume puts them, these statements are not obvi- 
ously tautological; but they become so when it is seen that what 
he is saying is that when two objects are distinct, they are 


distinct; and consequently that to assert the existence of either 


of them is not necessarily to assert the existence of the other. 


“When they are formulated in this way such statements may 
seem too trivial to be worth making. But their consequences 
are important and easily overlooked.” ® 

Frankly, when I found this I thought it almost too good to 
be real. I grant entirely that tautologies may be important. 
They are the unwisely despised stuff of which metaphysics is 
made. But Ayer’s (or Hume’s) tautological statement is am- 
biguous. The distinct is distinct, and the separable is separable, 
but there are two kinds of “ separability,” and only the disjunc- 
tion of the two coincides with “ distinct,” if that means dis- 
inguishable or non-identical. Suppose event E’ follows event 
E; they are then not identical, not one but two events. However, 
in which of two very different senses are they separable: (a) 
one of the two, say /, could have occurred alone, but not vice 


* A. Ayer, The l’roblem of Knowledge (London and New York, 1956) 


p. 27. 
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versa (not E’ without F) ; (b) either event could have occurred 
alone. A whole, say XY, is inseparable from any one of its 
parts, X or Y, but XY might occur though XY did not. 
This illustrates separability in sense (a). Similarly, a set 
of premises is in its truth inseparable from that of an 
entailed consequence, but the latter could be true though the 
premises were false. Here again we have one-way insepara- 
bility, together with distinguishability. (For surely the truth 
of the conclusion is not identical with that of the set of 
premises.) Now I challenge Ayer: by what tautology will he 
prove that an event is not related to its predecessor as premises 
to conclusion, i. e., by the inseparability of the later event from 
the earlier, yet with separability of the earlier from the later? 
The earlier did occur first, when the second had not yet been 
actualized, and this seems to exhibit its independence. But when 
the second event occurs, the first is already in being, both are 
then real facts. This joint factuality can never be undone; 
hence no empirical proof of separability in this direction is 
possible. 

Of course, you may say that when the first event occurs, the 
“going to be” of the second is also fact; but this is dogma, 
not observation. When we observe an event, it is not a going-to- 
be, but a has-been ; we observe events one by one in their proper 
temporal order; we cannot observe that the future is already 
determined, except so far as we verify laws, and such laws as 
known never fully characterize the future from the standpoint 
of an observed present. The doctrine that all facts are timeless, 
like the doctrine of determinism, is not a piece of empiricism, 
but of metaphysics. However, whether or not facts must be 
timeless, they must indeed be immortal, at least if the term 
“ fact’ is to have a use. For all known particular existential 
facts are already past, and- if facts could be unmade, our 
knowledge would have no objective measure at all. (The inde 


terminacy of future facts, their not being completely made in 
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advance, has no such devastating consequence. It does not 
prevent prediction, within reasonable limits, since the future, 
according to good sense and various indeterminist systems of 
metaphysics, is only relatively indeterminate.) So I ask again: 
by what tautology is it shown that later events are mutually 
separable from their predecessors ? 

Will it be said that earlier events, being “ past,” by definition 
cannot be “ present” in, or necessary constituents of, later 


events? This is another ambiguous tautology, misused to refute 


the cumulative theory of time. Two meanings of “ present ” 


can readily be distinguished; moreover, that the tautology is 
misused by the argument is seen when we consider that it is 
irreconcilable with the immortality of facts. Facts must be 
preserved into the present, or nothing that we say about them 
can be true." For it is in the present that we have to describe 
the past. If, as Humians hold, the past event is simply outside 
the present one, which is logically self-sufficient and independent 


of all else, and thus exactly what is meant by an “ absolute,” 
how ean one such absolute designate another as its object? By 
“the past ” we have to mean our past, the events implicated in 
the present event as its causal conditions. And indeed, what 
would relations of temporal succession be between independent 
absolutes? Further absolutes? Relations are intelligible if and 
only if there are relative things. Russell has spent a long life- 
time trying not to see this. He once said to me, “ I think one 
can be an absolute pluralist or an absolute monist, and I see 
no rational basis whatever for preferring one to the other.” 
But why not reject both? Why assume symmetrical relations 
(whether of mutual dependence or mutual independence) when 
we have the option of asymmetry, which is the whole burden of 
our intuition of time, the sense that the past is settled forever, 
but the future is not yet settled (in detail)? (It is odd that 


7Cf. Ayer, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. 
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Russell himself appeals to asymmetrical relations to refute 
Bradley !) 

One of the most important consequences of Hume’s first 
modal axiom, that of universal independence, is the veto which 
it imposes upon any attempt to escape a solipsistic base for 
epistemology.* An experience, like any other event, is merely 
an independent fact from which nothing whatever follows, not 
even with probability. For, if each item is logically neutral 
with respect to the other items, then it is neutral; what has 
probability to do with the matter? If anything else could be 
whatever you please, and yet this item, the experience, still be 
just what it is, what ground of probability can there be imposing 
limits on what else exists? I have read numerous accounts of 


‘ 


why there is no “ problem of justifying induction.” *° What 
these accounts seem to me to miss is that, whether or not we 
need to justify induction, we certainly need to justify the theory 
of the absolute mutual independence of events. And whereas 
induction may be said to justify itself, in that there is nothing 
to show that another method of dealing with the future (and 
we must deal with it) has any comparable advantages, to the 
Humian theory of total disconnectedness there is an alternative 
which (some of us think) has all of its advantages and none of 
its disadvantages, including the disadvantage of throwing no 
light at all upon the possibility of induction, indeed of there 
being an orderly world at all, or of there being such a thing 
as experience, memory, or knowledge. If things are logically 
neutral to one another, in effect separate universes each 
enclosed in its own absolute self-sufficiency, then even the possi- 
bility that within one there should be a reference to another 


is an utterly magic addition. A universe of absolutes is some- 


* For such an attempt see my “Logic of Givenness,” The Philosophical 
Quarterly (1958) 307-316. 

® See, for example, G. Von Wright, The Logical Problem of Induction, 
2nd. ed. (Oxford, 1957). 
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how to be made to yield relativity, in the form of memory and 


prediction. 

The combination of absolute independence with determinism 
is particularly unfortunate since it makes it hard to see a 
palatable alternative to the former. For determinism supposes 
that causal conditions and exact consequences are, according to 
natural laws, mutually inferrable the one from the other ; hence, 
if these laws are logical connections, then the universe is but 
one completely organic whole in which nothing is logically 


independent of anything else. This indeed does violence to good 


P99 


sense. Were there no independence, “ X depends upon } 


would say nothing distinctive about Y and Y. Meaning requires 
contrast: we need both “ internal” and “ external” relation- 
ships if either sort is to be significant. Since the intuitive view 
is that the future, but not the past, is partly unsettled or indeter- 
minate, “ real connections ” should be taken to mean that later 
events implicate their predecessors, but implicate what follows 
only subject to some limitation. This is what a reasonable in- 
determinism holds: not that some concrete events have no causes, 
but that the exact nature of ensuing events is left unspecified by 
the totality of their causal conditions. Something is left for the 
momentary self-determination of events.*® Occurrences can 
implicate their exact predecessors without implicating any exact 
successors. This is merely the familiar logical schema of “ p 
implying q and q implying r,” and so forth, although r does not 
imply g, nor q, p. Is there any logical ground for assuming 
symmetry in such cases? Analogy rather favors asymmetry, as 
the general rule. Thus it is a subtle obscurantism to discuss 
the credentials of Hume on the assumption that Bradley or 
Blanshard furnish the alternative. This need not be the issue 
at all. That we distinguish causes from effects may very well 
express our intuitive awareness that a set of causal conditions 

1° See my “ Freedom Requires Indeterminism and Universal Causality,” 
Journal of Philosophy LV (1958) 793-812. 
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can have more than one possible outcome, although a given 
outcome could only have issued from the conditions it actually 


did proceed from. A child may or may not become an adult, 


but every adult has been a child, and just the child which in 
fact it was. 

It is interesting that, if we regard an event as analogous to a 
premise from which the whole character of the preceding event 
(or totality of events) follows as conclusion, it is deducible that 
the event was in a certain sense and degree predictable. For 
if we know a propositional function f of which every value, 
say p, must entail a certain contingent proposition q, then we 
know something about the class of propositions satisfying f. 
Not any proposition will entail g! Thus prediction is “ reverse 
deduction,” deduction of a class of propositions all of which 
are such as to entail a given proposition. This, I suggest, is the 
logical structure of the cause-effect relation. And note that 
q, being the description of a concrete occurrence, is in principle 
infinitely complex. Is it not true that the more complex q is, 
the more information it gives us about f to know that any 
proposition satisfying it entails g? Nevertheless, this still does 
not reduce it to a single determinate proposition. There is no 
conclusion which can be reached from one premise, but not also 
from some alternative assumption. To this extent, indeter- 
minism is valid. The foregoing shows that we can give a logical 
structure to causality without the paradoxes of absolute idealism 
or the “ block universe.” 

Suppose q specifies a series of traits which an event has: 
A, B, C.... Then any value of f, since it must entail gq, will 
contain equivalents of A, B, C, ete. But since no value of f is 
to be deducible from q, there must be a variable feature of f 
which expresses the various ways in which A, B,C may be 
represented in values of f. Thus the man who has been a sick 
child may be well and not sick; however, he has to be the kind 


of man who can have been a sick child (having in his more or 
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less conscious memory childish experiences of illness), and this 
is not any kind of well man. This of course is a special, and 
simplified case; it would be a long story to show how the totality 
of conditions might, even in seemingly much less favorable 
instances, narrow down the possibilities sufficiently to explain 
normal predictability. Only in principle, and vaguely, can we 
hope ever to understand the real necessities, strict and non-strict, 
in nature. No specific prediction can be guaranteed by such 
insight. Human knowledge of things is too indirect, save as to 
some of the processes in the human organism, and too indis- 
tinct or lacking in conscious clarity even where it is direct, to 
make this possible. But we may be able to see what sort of 
thing a real necessity must be. 

The foregoing shows how the possibility of prediction may 
have a basis in the logical dependence of events upon their 


predecessors. To accept this view, one must overcome the “ pre- 
judice of symmetry ” sufficiently to admit a difference between 
sirict retrospective necessities and the non-strict or partial pro- 
spective necessities resulting therefrom. The ultimate reason 
for the asymmetry is that process is creative, and creative out 


‘ 


of past events as materials (not some “matter” having the 
events, but the events themselves). The model of an event is 
an experience, and an experience must have data, entities gtiven 
to it. These are past events. For only past events are fully 
defined, ready ta be experienced. Thus the past we have is the 
only one we, as we now are, constituted by our experiences, 
could have had. Memory is the way in which this retrospective 
implication appears somewhat above the surface of conscious 


“ 


experience. Those who appeal to the “ mistakes of memory ” to 
refute this are (naively enough) confusing conscious reports 
and guesses, based on the upper parts of the iceberg, with the 


iceberg (memory) itself. Introspection and verbalization, here 


as everywhere, are very fallible, especially when used to support 


an absolute negation, such as an absence of connection with the 
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past. Peirce, Bergson, Whitehead, and others, including this 
writer, have discussed this matter in many passages. 

Von Wright’s masterly analysis of induction does not seem 
to me to refute our position. He shows that no synthetic a 
priori principles can enable us to know even the probability of 
11 


any future occurrence.** He also shows that any analytic prin- 


ciple could be used to this end only if the connection between 
present and future were itself analytic.** And finally he shows 
that human experience never could tell us in a particular case 
what analytic connection obtained.” I agree to all of this. And 
the view I am defending is that the future, so far as strictly 
knowable in advance, is logically entatled by the full nature of 
the present, so that, for adequate knowledge, prediction would 
be analytic. (It would be indeterminate with respect to the 
variable factor explained above, but in so far, the future is 
objectively indeterminate.) But since adequate knowledge is, 
for human powers, only an unattainable ideal, in each particular 
case we have but inductive guessing or hypothesis, more or less 
well tested.* What the non-Humian view of asymmetrical 
entailment aims to give us is not certainty (even a certain 
assessment of a probability) in particular inductions, but rather 
a purely general understanding that and how there can be some- 
th’ g, some objective inevitability or probability, for us to 
make guesses about. On Humian foundations nothing of the 
sort is intelligible. And I think it is significant that Von 
Wright, like Hume, neglects memory as a case of effect in which 
the cause is immanent, though relatively inaccessible to reliable 
introspection. And he does not seem to see how indeterminism 
enables one to combine the notions of logical entailment and of 
synthetic emergence of novelty, or logical disconnectedness, at 
every step of becoming. By “the distinct is inseparable ” 
Wright too means symmetrically independent. Thus he defines 
11 Op. cit., pp. 13-39. 18 Pp. 36, 49-52. 
12 Op. cit., p. 82. 14 Op. cit., p. 
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‘distinct ” or “ different properties” to mean, “ the presence 
(or absence) of one of the properties does not logically follow 


from the presence (or absence) of the other property.” ** Such 


symmetrical difference is assumed as setting the problem, and 


of course any connection between the properties is then synthetic 
and a posteriori. But this assumes Humianism, and no alter- 
native is really considered. 

To work out in logically respectable fashion the ramifications 
of the issue in terms of various concepts of scientific law and 
the like is beyond the scope of this essay, and (in considerable 
degree) of my capacity. 

There is one more point about causality which present pre- 
judices make almost impossible to communicate, but I will try. 
To assume that a description of any event could be fully 
explicit without mentioning God as the ordering power in the 
world is by logical entailment to assume the untruth of theism. 
Indeed, to assume that any description of anything, such as our 
own direct experiences or impressions, could be thus explicit 
entails the same consequence. Not to see this is not to have 
thought sufficiently about what theism means, according to 
almost any reasonably customary definition. The supposed 
‘simplicity ” of objects of experience is already an anti-theistic 
proposition. It is needless to reason further on that subject if 
this proposition be accepted. Yet we sometimes see theists 
generously consenting to play the Humian game. Too gener- 
ously! Fortunately, the theory of simple ideas is under con- 
siderable suspicion today. But the full consequences of the 
suspicion have not been drawn. 

The third modal or metaphysical statement of Hume is that 


nothing can exist by necessity."° Not merely that nothing does 


so exist, but rather nothing could do so. It is impossible that 


15 Op. cit., pp. 179-80. 
16 Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. N. Smith, 2nd. ed. (London, 
1947) P. IX. 
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existence should follow from a mere idea, property, or logical 
possibility. This is the point of Hume’s rejection of the Onto- 
logical Argument. Even had Hume sought to guard himself 
by saying merely, “In fact nothing exists by necessity,” it 
vould not have prevented this from being a modal or meta- 
physical statement. For he would be implying that it is at least 


possible that all things should be contingent in their mode of 
and this is a modal or metaphysical statement about 
being as such. Moreover, it is an axiom of at least some 
standard systems of modal logic that if a truth could be neces- 
st be and is necessary, and if it could be contingent 
be and is contingent. Modal status is itself always 
necessary. That facts of the ordinary kind are contingent is 
not itself contingent; y could not be necessary (or im- 
possible). Thus to deny a modal statement is to make one. It 
is therefore mere begging of the question to say that, while 
Anselm needs to prove his contention in his Ontological Argu- 
ment, Hume and others do not need to prove their equally modal 
or metaphysical counter-contention. Hither contingency can, 
and therefore must, be universalized to cover all types of exist- 
ential statement, or there can and therefore must be an ex- 
ception, a necessary type of such statement. And since to take 
either side is to make a necessary statement about existence, it 
is not the anti-ontological side which is most obviously self- 
consistent ! 

According to Hume, when we conceive something, we always 
conceive it as existent, but yet it may not exist.’ Now I submit: 
if it is wrong to conceive certain things as existent, then we can 
and should conceive them as non-existent. It is wrong to 
conceive “ South American wild elephants,” as existent because 


we can and in truth should conceive every part of South 


America as occupied by something * than a wild elephant 


and incompatible with its presence. But there are existential 


, sect, 6. 


17 Treatise, Bk. I, P. 1 =m 
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judgments whose negation is by no means easily conceived. 
Thus for example take “ some particular things actually exist.” 
How do we conceive the falsity of this? The parts of South 
America are experienceable, and so conceivably is the other side 
of the moon, but a complete vacuum of concrete particularity 
could not conceivably be experienced, or seen through a tele- 
scope; nor could it in any other way exhibit itself. How empiri- 
cists (e. g., William James) can suppose it makes sense to ask, 
Why does anything at all exist? is a puzzling question. There 
is no conceivably knowable or experienceable alternative to the 
“ existence of something ”—something actual, concrete, particu- 
lar (for we are not talking about Platonic essences). 

What Hume should have said, then, was that when we con- 
ceive the most general aspects of reality, we always and 
inevitably conceive of them as existing. To think of “ some- 
thing” is to think of an instance of something, for otherwise 
we should not be thinking at all. Thinking is always about 
something positive and specific, some universe which can make 
certain descriptions true and others false. We cannot eliminate 
from our consciousness all sense of our own bodies, our past 
experiences, the surrounding world. Some contact with exist- 
ence is the sine qua non of meaning. To think literally and 
absolutely about “ nothing ” is the same as not to think. Specific 
conceptions, however, can always be thought of as lacking in 
instances, because we can always suppose that the universe 
excludes any such instance. In other words, specific concepts 
have positive alternatives which are incompatible with them, in 
any possible world. The most general concepts have no such 
exclusive and positive alternatives. 

The metaphysical question concerns the status of the concept 
of “ fact ” itself: Is there some general character of fact whose 


instantiation is not a mere fact but a logical necessity? This 


question is at once logical and existential, unless the scope of 


“logical” is rather arbitrarily limited. 
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What then about the case which Hume and almost every 
empiricist has felt obliged to deal with, Anselm’s argument 
for the necessary existence of God, or of “ perfect being ” ! 
Here we seem to have a specific concept, the idea of a certain 
sort of individual, which yet, it is claimed, excludes non- 
existence. On the one hand, this seems absurd, and contrary 
to all rules. On the other, there is a real case for Anselm’s 
contention, a case which empiricists have failed to analyze with 
due care. For what positive specific alternative is there to the 
existence of perfect being? Not the existence of imperfect being, 
for there is no incompatibility between that and the existence of 
perfect being. We can in our thought exclude elephants from 
South America, and from every other continent, but how do 
we exclude God? We cannot intelligibly say he is not in South 
America until we understand in what sense he could be in it; 
and it appears that any such way would be compatible with any- 
thing else that might be there. A perfect being needs no space 
which something else may occupy instead, and plays no role 
which anything else could play. Such a being is not really a 
special or specific sort of being, for it has no incompatible 
positive alternative. What positive meaning is there then for 
its non-existence? I am not aware of any. And the foregoing 
is far from the only way in which it can be shown that the 
“ non-existence of God,” if conceivable at all, must be so in a 
manner radically different from any ordinary example of non- 
existence. In this sense, Anselm has a case. 

But on the other hand, that a certain concrete particular 


existence should be implied by an abstract concept like “ per- 


fection ” would be contradictory, for it would cross a hopeless 


gulf of logical types. “ Perfection ” is defined by very abstract 
terms: e. g., “ greater than,” “none” and “ conceived.” Such 
abstractions could not, without contradiction, logically entail 
any concrete particular whatever. They might entail that there 


must be some concrete particular case or other, as we have seen 


a 
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“ something ” does, for it cannot be conceived to lack instances; 
but which instances can only be contingent, and must not be 
entailed by the mere concept. 

Anselm, therefore, stands before a dilemma: either God as 
concretely actual is conceivable as a contingent instance of 
perfection, or else the notion of perfection is self-contradictory. 
(For it would imply an identity of abstract and concrete. ) 
Neither Anselm nor any orthodox theologian of the entire 
middle ages could accept either horn of the dilemma, for their 
conception of God was incompatible with either. Therefore, 
Anselm neither proved, nor simply failed to prove, the medieval 
idea of God; what he did was to disprove it. That no empiricist 
saw this until a few years ago is a good instance of the blindness 
inherent in pure empiricism.** It attempts to avoid metaphysi- 
cal analysis (of the modality of existential judgments), but all 
it sueceeds in doing is to short-cireuit such analysis, so that it 
does not properly cover the ground which belongs to it. 


But now we come to an ironical point: Hume himself shows 


the way to a theistic solution of the Anselmian dilemma. The 


solution depends upon a metaphysical truth which Hume dis- 
covered—or rather rediscovered, for the Buddhists had seen it 
fifteen centuries or so earlier. This truth—a fourth meta- 
physical doctrine in his system—is that an individual thing or 
substance cannot be the most concrete level of actual existence, 
for it is an abstraction from a sequence of actual momentary 
states or events. Hume’s “ sceptical ” analysis of “ substance,” 
and of the ego or self-identical self, is not essentially negative, 
but as Whitehead has shown, is a positive metaphysical prin- 
ciple, the modal truth that events or momentary states are 
necessarily the most concrete or determinate level of existence. 
The secret of the Ontological Argument is that in one concept 

1®See J. Findlay, “Can God’s Existence be Disproved”? Mind, LVII 


(1948) 118-128. Also, A. Flew and A. MacIntyre, New Hssays in Philo 
sophical Theology (London, 1955) pp. 47-67. 
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of a unique individual, the abstractness which inheres in all 
individuality is thought of as strictly absolute or complete. 
Such a unique divine property as “ omniscient ” (synonymous 
with “ perfect ”) must be capable of assuming as many forms as 
“reality as such” and for to any X would correspond the 


possible divine knowledge of X, and thus “ reality as such’ 


and “‘omniscence as such” are equally general or abstract. 
That this has not been a commonplace merely shows how little 
logicians have reflected upon the theistic problem. Yet, as we 
shall see in a moment, its abstractness does not prevent the 
idea of perfection from designating a unique individual. 

The recognition of complete abstractness of the divine indi- 
viduality is not a mere device for adapting it to the needs of 
the Ontological Argument, but rather it results from considera- 
tions similar to those which support the asymmetrical creationist 
view of reality suggested in our discussion of causality. In 
addition, it is supported by religious reasons which, in the 


opinion of some of us, are from a religious point of view con- 


clusive.** The logical situation then is this: there is one concept 


of an individual which imputes no particularity, concreteness, 


or specificity to this individual as such, but does imply that its 


abstract individuality is actualized in “ states ” each of which 
is contingent, particular, and concrete.*” The necessity that the 
individual exist is then as follows. First, as with “ something,” 


there must be instances of “ perfection.” No logical-type contra- 


‘ 


diction arises, for “somehow exemplified perfection” is as 


“ 


abstract as “ unexemplified perfection,’ (and even, in the 


relevant sense, as abstract as “something.”) And only the 
‘ somehow exemplified ” is necessary. The particular “ how,” or 


“by what instances,” is contingent. And yet, second, the in- 


‘* Hume himself came close to seeing these reasons in his Dialogues 
(Pt. IV). 

*°See my The Divine Relativity (New Haven, 1948) ; also Philosophers 
Speak of God (Chicago, 1953) pp. 10 ff. 
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stances are states of one and the same individual in all possible 
cases, because the meaning of perfection implies: (a) only one 
state can exist “ at a time,” (b) any two states existing not at 


‘ 


the same time must be connected by “ genetic identity” or 


personally ordered sequence” with one another. 


This solution of the Anselmian dilemma does not of itself 


‘ 


establish theism. For although we cannot conceive “ perfec- 
tion” as non-existent, it is open to anyone to hold that we 
cannot conceive it as existent either since, he may urge, and 
Hume in effect does this in the Dialogues, the explications of 
the term lack cognitive meaning, or exhibit contradictions. For 
this reason the Ontological Argument by itself can never be 
positively conclusive. But it is negatively conclusive, against 
the attempt to dispose of theism on the basis of empirical 
evidence. A concept claiming necessity has to be dealt with 
modally, by logical analysis, not by observation. Thus this most 
important question transcends mere empiricism, in a manner 
which Humians fail to see. They have also failed to see that 
the argument is a step in a cogent disproof of Anselm’s (or 
Descartes’) own form of theism. 

In sum, Humianism is dogmatically metaphysical in its basic 
notions of the symmetrical independence of events, the sym- 
metrical causal inferrability of later from earlier and vice versa, 
and the complete symmetrical independence of thought from 
reality, hence the universal contingency of all types of exist- 
ential judgments. There are excellent reasons for regarding 
events as asymmetrically dependent, causal order as only re- 
latively deterministic, and thought as in its most abstract aspects 
necessarily exemplified in existence. In all these cases a simple 
symmetrical relation (or non-relation) was hastily assumed, 


whereas reality as experienced gives many signs of a basic 


asymmetry : settled past cause and merely probable future effect, 


abstract thought and concrete experience, perfect cosmic indi- 
vidual and imperfect local individuals. There is surely no 


i 
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good reason to guess offhand that symmetry is the truth in these 
cases. Humians are those who fail to see this. They are legion. 
However, in reacting against their uncritical admiration for 
Hume, let us not forget that his analysis of substance is in 
partial agreement with the virtually unanimous opinion of 
countless subtle thinkers in all branches of Buddhism, as well 
as with the bold speculative philosophy of Whitehead. And in 
addition, it—or something like it—provides the only escape 
from the paradox of an abstractly definable individual (for 
terms like “ all-knowing ” are as abstract as they can be) which, 
though an individual, could not exist by accident, since its 
non-existence has no positive meaning. The notion that an 
individual or “ substance”’ must be as concrete as its states is 
the cause of the trouble. And Hume himself provides the 
remedy. 


Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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relationship to the medieval speculation 
which preceded him has proved a rich source of enlighten- 
ment in our century for the historians of his philosophy.’ 
Nor is this any less true of Descartes’ position on God and 
divine liberty* wherein the problem of the eternal truths 
affords a fruitful area of investigation.* Within the context 
of this latter problem there is the more restricted question of 
the possible adversary envisioned by Descartes in setting forth 


his own doctrine on the eternal truths.* 


1To mention a few: E. Gilson, La liberté chez Descartes et la théologie, 
(Paris, 1913); L. Blanchet, Les antécédents historiques du je pense, donc 
je suis, (Paris, 1920); A. Koyré, Essai sur Videe de Dieu et les preuves de 
son existence chez Descartes, (Paris, 1922) ; H. Gouhier, La pensée religieuse 
de Descartes, (Paris, 1926); E. Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée 
médiévale dans la formation du systéme cartésien, (Paris, 1930) ; G. Lewis, 
L’individualité selon Descartes, (Paris, 1950). 

2 E. Gilson, La liberté chez Descartes . . .; Bulletin de la société francaise 
de philosophie, Séance du 19 mars 1914; J. Laporte, “La finalité chez 
Descartes,” Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, II (1928) 366-388; “La 
liberté selon Descartes,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XLIV (1937) 
101-164; P. Garin, Théses cartésiennes et théses thomistes, (Bruges, 1932). 

*E. Boutroux, De veritatibus aeternis apud Cartesium, (Paris, 1874) ; 
E. Gilson, op. cit.; P. Garin, op. cit.; E. Bréhier, “ La création des vérités 
éternelles dans le systéme de Descartes,” La philosophie et son passé, (Paris, 
1940) IV, 103 ff.; J. Maritain, La songe de Descartes, (Paris, 1932) pp. 
212-225. A. Reymond, “Le probléme cartésien de vérités éternelles et la 
situation présente,” Etudes Philosophiques, VIII (1953) 155-70; H. Gouhier, 
‘Les exigences de l’existence dans la métaphysique de Descartes,” Revue 
internationale de philosophie, IV (1950) 123-52, esp. 147-52; F. Alquié, Le 
decouverte métaphysique de Vhomme chez Descartes, (Paris, 1950), ch. 5. 

* E. Gilson, La liberté ..., ch. II, wherein St. Thomas is set down as the 
Cartesian opponent; P. Garin, op. cit., ch. III, who claims Suarez and 
Vasquez as the adversaries of Descartes; E. Colorni, “ Le verita eterne in 
Descartes e in Leibniz, Schema di un saggio,” Travaua du IXe Congrés 
International de Philosophie Congrés Descartes, I, 132, who claims Grotius; 
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It is, then, the purpose of this discussion to reopen the 
problem of Descartes’ adversary by giving a brief resumé of 
some of Descartes’ historians on this point and, if not to actually 
name an adversary heretofore unnamed, to at least point up 
his philosophical lineage heretofore unnoted. That this question 
deserves to be reopened has been recently indicated by one of 
the foremost historians of Descartes. For Etienne Gilson, in 
his book Jean Duns Scot, upon citing an interesting text of 
Scotus on the eternal truths, remarks on its importance for 


solving the question of the adversary of Descartes: 


Il y a done eu vraiment, bien que ni M. P. Garin ni moi ne l’ayons cru, 
un théologien pour soutenir la thése contestée par Descartes (A Mer- 
senne, 6 Mai 1630, éd. Adam-Tannery, t. I, p. 150) : ‘Si Deus non esset, 


nihilominus istae veritates essent verae.’ ® 


In view of this, an appreciation of the earlier positions of 
Gilson and Garin will not be without interest. 


In doing research on the problem of liberty in Descartes, 


Etienne Gilson found himself confronted with the question of 


Descartes’ opponent.® For, in setting forth his stand on divine 
liberty, Descartes makes explicit reference to a position holding 
that the eternal truths are somehow independent of the free 
will of God. Indeed, they are so independent and self-sufficient 


with respect to the creative fiat that: “. . . si Deus non esset, 


E. Bréhier, op. cit., who compares Descartes to the Neo-platonic tradition 
and to Spinoza, Leibniz and Malebranche. 

5 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, (Paris, 1953) p. 185 n. 2, where he cites the 
following text from the Reportata Parisiensia, Prol. III, quaestiuncula 4: 
“Si poneretur, per impossible, quod Deus non esset, et quod triangulus 
esset, adhuc habere tres angulos resolveretur ut in naturam trianguli.” It 
is interesting to see Leibniz, some centuries later, in his Théodicée, #184 
(edit. Gerhardt, t. 6, p. 226) remark on a position of some Scotists who are 
undoubtedly in the tradition of the above text of their master: “. . . et 
qu’il ne faut point dire avec quelques Scotistes que les vérités éternelles 
subsisteroient, quand il n’y auroit point d’entendement, pas méme celuy 
de Dieu.” 

*E. Gilson, La liberté . .., ch. IT. 


{ 
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7 


nihilominus istae veritates essent verae . Unfortunately 
for his historians, Descartes has not seen fit to name names. 
(hus, Gilson alluded to the possibility that Descartes has no 
particular adversary in mind * but is contrasting his own posi- 
tion to its absurd opposite. 

In addition, this same historian was of the opinion that, if 


Descartes does have a real adversary in mind, it is not St. 


Thomas nor any scholastic,’ for the reason that Descartes and 


the scholastics would both declare absurd any position main- 
taining that if God did not exist still the eternal truths would 
exist. Moreover, at the same time, Gilson had seen that the 
problem of the eternal truths in Descartes is intimately bound 
up with the traditional dispute in medieval philosophy about 


10 This, then, is the 


the distinction of essence and existence. 
general metaphysical context which constitutes the true doctrinal 
milieu where the ideas of Descartes on the eternal truths 
verminate and mature.’ 

More exactly, then, Descartes is opposing those proponents 
of the real distinction between essence and existence who assert 
that the essences of things, a synonym for eternal truths, escape 
the creative causality of God. Powerless with respect to what 
things are, God’s power merely concerns the fact that they are. 
Such a scholastic doctrine of uncreated essences was unknown 
to Gilson at the time when he wrote on the problem of liberty 


in Descartes. Thus, though this historian was quite right in 


7A Mersenne Amsterdam, 6 mai 1630 in Descartes: Correspondance, eds. 
Cc. Adam et G. Milhaud, (Paris, 1936) I, 139.. See also E. Gilson, ibid., 
p. 35; P. Garin, ibid., pp. 112-112. For a list of some of these eternal 
truths one may consult Principia Philosophiae, Vol. VIII of Oeuvres de 
Descartes, ed. Adam-Tannery, (Paris, 1897-1913) p. 23, 1. 25-p. 24, 1. 6. 

* E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 36. 

® Ibid. 

‘° Ibid. See the interesting article of J. Maritain, “ Le conflit de l’essence 
et de l’existence dans la philosophie cartésienne,” De Bergson & Thomas 
d’Aquin, éssai de métaphysique et de morale, (New York, 1945) pp. 205-215. 

11 Tbid. 
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maintaining that for St. Thomas God creates essence as well 
as existence, and not merely existence, with the essences of 
creatures somehow escaping the influence of the creative act, 
he has certainly questioned his earlier conclusion that: “ Cette 
doctrine de saint Thomas est la doctrine constante de l’Ecole. 

.’** Additional evidence to the contrary will be offered 
in our analysis of the position of certain T’homistae on the 
distinction of essence and existence as cited in the famous 
thirty-first disputation of Suarez who, like St. Thomas, also 
opposes the tradition of uncreated essence.** To the extent that 
Descartes is also the critic of that tradition, it can justly be 
said that on this score he agrees with Suarez and St. Thomas. 
But the paradoxical feature of Gilson’s earlier exposé was that, 
in spite of this agreement of St. Thomas and Descartes, the 
adversary of Descartes in his eyes was none other than this 
self-same St. Thomas.” 

This early position of Gilson finds an interesting opponent 
almost twenty years later in the work of Pierre Garin, who 


again takes up the study of the eternal truths in Descartes, 


12 Ta liberté ..., p. 37. The exact opposite of Gilson’s early position, 
namely, that the doctrine of the creation of essence and existence is the 
constant doctrine of the School, is found in E. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 120 where 
he implies that it is the doctrine of the School versus Descartes that the 
essences of creatures are not created, strictly speaking: “ Lorsque Spinoza 
énonce en effet que ‘ Dieu n’est pas seulement cause efficiente de l’existence 
mais aussi de ]’essence de choses’ il s’accorde avec Descartes pour admettre 
que la causalité divine productrice de l’essence et celle de l’existence sont 
du méme type, tandis que, chez les scolastiques elles sont d’un type différent: 
émanation éternelles et nécessaires pour les essences, causalité créatrice et 
Neither conclusion can stand without qualifica- 
tion. F. Alquié, op. cit., pp. 90-91 would seem to be following Bréhier here 


” 


libre pour les existences. 


when he writes: “ Par ailleurs rien n’est plus opposé a la scolastique que 


la théorie de la création des vérités éternelles, .. . 
*8 Ibid. Suarez’ critique of this tradition is found in his Disputationes 
Metaphysicae (ed. Vives), 31, II esp. n. 6 and XII, n. 40 ff. For Gilson’s 
questioning of this early position see his Being and Some Philosophers, 
(Toronto, 1950), ch. ITT. 
** Op. cit., p. 40 and p. 75. 
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seeking the adversary or adversaries against whom this doctrine 
sets itself.° And just as Gilson before him, he goes back to 
the scholastic traditions exemplified in the doctrine of Suarez 
and St. Thomas. However, unlike Gilson in his early work, 
with Garin there is the explicit intention of comparing Suarez 
and St. Thomas to one another and to Descartes’ own ultimate 
position in order to see if Descartes is consciously aware of 
rejecting the authentic Thomist tradition or only its corrupt 
and watered-down version as professed by Descartes’ Jesuit 
preceptors in their philosophy courses.** His conclusion was 
that Descartes had not known the authentic Thomist doctrine 
at La Fléche; that the philosophy taught there had set up a 
barrier between Descartes and Thomism, pure and undefiled; 
that in his critique of the scholastic doctrine of the eternal 
truths Descartes opposes Suarez, the position of St. Thomas 
not being any party to the dispute. 

Whereas Gilson, at the time of writing his thesis, did not 
examine the divergence between the philosophy of St. Thomas 
and that of Suarez, Garin insists very strongly, as does Gilson 
today, on this difference and draws the conclusion that Des- 
cartes’ adversary, far from being St. Thomas, is none other 
than Suarez himself.** Indeed, there is admittedly for Garin 


a divergency from and an opposition to certain points of the 


doctrine of St. Thomas and the Thomists. But even though 
this be true, the adversary envisioned by Descartes still remains 


Suarez and his doctrinal position on the eternal truths.** 


1° P. Garin, op. cit., wherein he rather harshly criticizes E. Gilson’s work 
on p. 24 n. a; p. 25 n. b and p. 133 n. a as has been noted by H. Gouhier, 
“ Bibliographie: notes sur les études cartésiennes,” Revue d'histoire de la 
philosophie, XVIII (1937) 204. 

*® Ibid., pp. 19-20; pp. 29-30; pp. 99-100. 

* Tbid., p. 29 n. b; p. 39 n. a; p. 31; pp. 99-100. 

‘8 Tbid., p. 110; p. 130; p. 133 n. a. T. J. Cronin, in an unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, Objective Being: In Descartes’ System and in a Source 
of Descartes, (University of Toronto, 1956) pp. 304-307 agrees with P. 


xt 
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With respect to this critique of Garin, it is interesting to 
read the remarks of Gilson himself. The first of two references 
to his critic is found in The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy * 
wherein Gilson refers to his thesis of 1913 and its need for 
some corrections. It is the first part, treating of divine liberty, 
which is more in need of correction than the second part. And 
it is in this regard that Gilson remarks on the useful corrections 
for this section to be found in Garin’s book, not to mention 
the ones he would make on his own score. The second reference 
to Garin’s work by Gilson we have seen at the outset of this 
paper, and it is here that we come closer to the solution of the 
problem at hand, namely, the actual source for the position 
reported by Descartes: “. . . si Deus non esset, nihilominus 


istae veritates essent verae. For in the light of an 
interesting text of Scotus: “. . . si poneretur, per impossible, 
quod Deus non esset, et quod triangulus esset, adhuc habere 
tres angulos resolveretur ut in naturam trianguli.” *° Gilson 
states that the problem of the adversary of Descartes, originally 


treated in his thesis, must be rewritten entirely. 


By way of aiding this endeavor, an analysis of not only 


Deseartes but of Suarez as well is in order. Further, we shall 


Garin that Suarez is Descartes’ adversary but criticizes the latter’s reasons 
for his conclusion: 

“Although Garin is correct in distinguishing the doctrine of Suarez from 
that of St. Thomas, his distinction in Suarez of the possible essences and 
eternal truths is dubious. Since it is upon this distinction that his inter- 
pretation of Suarez rests, his theory of Suarez leaves something to be 
desired. . . . The distinction between possibles and eternal truths of 
essences is a dubious distinction. Garin’s distinction between a possible 
essence and the eternal or between a possible essence and the laws of such 
an essence is not justified in the texts of Suarez.” 

**E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. A. Downes, 
(London, 1950) p. 472 n. 21. 

#° E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, (Paris, 1953) p. 185 n. 2: “... il y a done 
eu vraiment, bien que ni M. P. Garin ni moi ne l’ayons cru, un théologien 
pour soutenir la thése contestée par Descartes (& Mersenne, 6 mai 1630, 
éd. Adam-Tannery, t. I, p. 150): ‘si Deus non esset, nihilominus istae 


veritates essent verae’. 
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have to examine the Thomistic tradition on the question of 
the eternal truths. For, to the mind of Garin there is one way 
to minimize what he chooses to call “ la facheuse impression ” 
caused by Gilson’s early assertion that St. Thomas is Descartes’ 
opponent in this question—that is, to give evidence that the 
opposition of the Thomistie school to other schools on this score 
is not as irreducible as might have been thought and to show 
that their positions are basically the same.** In a word, the 
alternative is to give evidence that on the doctrine of the 
eternal truths the unanimity of the T’homisiae is less than what 
it should be, at least when compared to St. Thomas’ own 
position. 

An opportunity to question the unanimity of the Thomistae 
on the matter of the eternal truths is offered in the doctrine 
of John Capreolus and its relationship to that of Henry of 
Ghent. For, in the context of a discussion of the problem of 
the re al distinction be tween essence and existence -" Capreolus, 
with citations taken principally from St. Albert, Robert Grosse- 


teste, and St. Augustine, indicates that there is a real distinction 


between essence and existence, and it is to be explained by the 


fact that the essence of a creature does not come to be by an 
efficient cause whereas the existence of that same creature does 
so come to be. Thus, suc h essential propositions as: homo est 


animal rationalis, or rosa est rosa vel substantia, are eternal 


truths since they do not come to be by an efficient cause, the 
purveyor of a contins esse. But the confrontation of this 


explanation of the real distinction of essence and existence 


™ P. Garin, op. cit., p. 133 n. a: “ Si la doctrine cartésienne s’oppose sans 
doute en certain points a celle de saint Thomas et des Thomistes, ici l’adver- 
saire spécialement visé par Descartes est Suarez. Pour diminuer la 
facheuse impression causée par une telle méprise, il resterait une ressource: 
render la moins frappante possible l’opposition de l’Ecole thomiste par 
rapport aux autres écoles. ... Automatiquement se présenterait un moyen 
d’y parvenir: diminuer l’unité de la tradition thomiste elle-méme.” 

*2 Defensiones Theologiae Divi Thomae Aquinatis, ed. Paban-Péques, 
(Turin, 1900), in J Sent., d. 8, q. 1, a. 1, Vol. I, p. 301b et seq. 
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with an important text of St. Thomas causes some hesitancy 


on Capreolus’ part with respect to claiming this doctrine for 


his master. 


For, in the context of a treatment of creation,*”* while making 


the point that no created essence possesses an eternal actus 
essendi, Capreolus states that, nonetheless, essence has always 
been what it is now essentially and per se, man always is man, 
always is animal, always substance, and always essence or the 
ens which signifies essence. ‘This doctrine of eternal essence 
he attributes to St. Albert and many others. He claims it also 
to be the position of St. Thomas but then seemingly brings 


himself up short by affirming that if this position on eternal 


23 Ibid., In IIT Sent., d. 1, q. 2 Ad argumenta Aureoli contra quartam 
conclusionem, Vol. III, p. 76a: “Apparet igitur, prima facie, quod, licet 
nulla essentia creata fuerit ens ab aeterno, loquendo de ente prout dicit 
actum essendi vel actualem existentiam tamen quaelibet essentia semper 
fuit id quod nunc est essentialiter et per se: puta quod homo semper est 
homo, semper est animal, semper est corpus, semper est substantia, semper 
est essentia, vel ens quod dicit essentiam. Et hoc secundum mentem 
Alberti, et multorum aliorum; cujus etiam opinionis videtur esse sanctus 
Doctor. Si tamen illa positio non placet, teneatur quod tenet sanctus 
Thomas, de Potentia Dei, q. 3, art. 5, ubi sic arguit: ‘Omnia quae a Deo 
sunt facta, dicuntur esse Dei creaturae. Creatio autem terminatur ad esse; 
prima enim rerum creatarum est esse, ut habetur in libro De Causis. Cum 
igitur quidditas rei sit praeter esse ipsius, videtur quod quidditas rei non 
sit a Deo.’ Ecce argumentum. Sequitur responsio (ad 2um); ‘Ex hoe 
ipso, inquit, quod quidditati esse tribuitur, non solum esse, sed ipsa 
quidditas creari dicitur; quia, antequam esse habeat, nihil est, nisi 
forte in intellectu creantis, ubi non est creatura sed creatrix essentia.’ 
Haec sanctus Thomas.—Et puto quod ista secunda via est securior. Nec 
tamen alia via est erronea, nec errori proxima, nisi pro quanto videtur 
ponere quod essentia habeat aliquod esse, et non a Deo. Sed hoc non debet 
movere. Quia, sicut dicit Henricus, et bene, meo judicio, essentia habet 
duplex esse, scilicet esse essentiae, et esse existentiae; et quodlibet istorum 
habet a Deo; sed primum habet a Deo ut est causa exemplaris, dans per 
suum intelligere esse intelligibile et quidditativum cuilibet essentiae; 
secundum autem esse dat, ut est causa efficiens; et sic non sequitur quod 
creatura habeat aliquod esse quod non sit a Deo, sed solum quod non 
dicitur creari quantum ad primum, sed quantum ad secundum esse. Item, 
quia, ut supra tactum est, esse possible, esse intelligible, esse quidditativum, 
cum non sit esse nisi secundum quid, non est per creationem; sed sufficit 
quod sit per intellectionem divinam, in genere causae formalis.” 
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essences does not please he holds St. Thomas’ position in the 


De Potentia. For, here in answer to an objection claiming a 
created esse for a creature and an uncreated essence on the 
basis of the Liber de Causis, St. Thomas clearly affirms that 
both essence and esse are created.** Yet Capreolus, though he 
vandidly admits that St. Thomas’ reply here is safer, still 
insists that the position of the objection is not erroneous, nor 
even close to error, so long as it is not interpreted to hold that 
essence has some esse not due to God. 

For, as Henry of Ghent says and says well in Capreolus’ 
estimation, essence has a two-fold esse: esse essentiae and. esse 
existentiae. The first has its source in God acting as an 
exemplar cause, producing but not creating essence; the second 
has its source in God acting as a creative efficient cause.” 
Thus, the doctrine of the uncreated essence, of an eternal esse 
essentiae, certainly not the teaching of St. Thomas, enters the 
Thomistie tradition under the influence of Henry of Ghent * 
and will be found in such Thomistae as Soncinas, Cajetan, 
Sylvester of Ferrara, and Javellus. 


So it is that by following the suggestion of Garin we hope to 


** St. Thomas, De Pot., III, 5, ad 2: “ Praeterea omnia quae a Deo sunt 
facta dicuntur esse Dei creaturae. Creatio autem terminatur ad esse: 
prima enim rerum creatarum est esse, ut habetur in lib. de Causis (prop. 
4). Cum ergo quidditas rei sit praeter esse ipsius, videtur quod quidditas 
rei non sit a Deo. ... Ad secundum dicendum, quod ex hoc ipso quod 
quidditati esse attribuitur, non solum esse, sed ispa quidditas creari dicitur 
quia antequam esse habeat, nihil est, nisi forte in intellectu creantis, ubi 
non est creatura sed creatrix essentia.” St. Thomas is here confronting a 
doctrine of uncreated essence and it is interesting that his argument from 
the “ Liber de Causis” finds its proper context in the world of Avicennian 
thought. See G. Smith, “Avicenna and the Possibles,” THE New ScHOLAsS- 
ricisM, XVII (1943) 340-357 and B. Zedler, “ St. Thomas and Avicenna in 
the ‘De Potentia Dei’,” Traditio, VI (1948) 105-159. 

*° Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 76a. Cf. Henry of Ghent, Quodlibeta, (Paris: 
Jacobus Badius Ascensius, 1518), I, q. 9, fol. 6v-7r. 

*°That the doctrine of Henry of Ghent is not that of St. Thomas, 
especially on the crucial matter of the possibles can be seen in J. Paulus, 
Henri de Gand, (Paris, 1938) p. 100 esp. n. 1. 
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show that the Thomistae as represented by these men on the 
matter of the eternal truths are not far from Suarez’ position 


and that, even though there is some basis for pointing to Suarez 


as Descartes’ adversary, the position opposed by Descartes in 


his doctrine on the eternal truths is more exactly found in the 
tradition of the above-mentioned Thomistae. 

To achieve this we must see something of Descartes’ own 
position, Suarez and his doctrine, and that of the Thomistae 


mentioned by Suarez himself in his thirty-first disputation. 


Descartes, Critic or Errernat Essence 

Apart from incidental references in his published works, 
Descartes’ most explicit position on the eternal truths appears 
in his letters. More exactly, it appears in three letters to 
Mersenne in the year 1630. 

In the first of these ** Descartes makes it clear to his corres- 
pondent that in the course of writing his physics he will touch 
on several metaphysical questions, by no means the least of 
which is that the mathematical truths, for want of an example 
of eternal truths, have been created by God and like other 
creatures remain in total dependence on Him: “ C’est en effet 
parler de Dieu comme d’un Jupiter ou Saturne et l’assujetir 
au Stix et aux Destinées, que de dire que ces vérités sont 
indépendantes de lui.” The fact that none of these truths is 
beyond the comprehension of the finite human mind if it turns 
to consider them and the fact that they are “ mentibus nostris 
ingenitae ’’—the natural complements, so to speak, of the finite 
human creature—are indications enough that we are dealing 
with something finite, especially when compared to the incom- 


prehensibility of a transcendent and infinite God.** That this 


*7 A Mersenne Amsterdam, 15 Avril 1630, in Descartes, Correspondance, 
eds. C. Adam and G. Milhaud, (Paris, Alean, 1836) I, 135. 
2° A Mersenne Amsterdam, 27 Mai 1630?, ibid.: “ Je dis que je le sais, et 


non pas que je le congois ni que je le comprends. . . . 
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paradoxical position should cause some degree of consternation 
in his reader has not been overlooked by Descartes. For what 
could be more paradoxical than a truth, eternal, immutable, and 
yet contingent, freely created and suspended in dependence upon 
the will of God. If he establishes them as a king establishes 
his laws, what is to prevent him from changing them? For 
Descartes this causes no difficulty, since the Divine will could 
change the eternal truths on the condition, of course, that this 
will can change. But, as in the truths which he grasps as eternal 
and immutable and yet contingent, Descartes makes the same 
judgment of God Himself—immutable yet free, the incompre- 
hensible paradox facing the finite human mind. Besides being 
omnipotent the Christian God is immutable, inexplicable to be 
sure, but nonetheless an inexplicable truth to be affirmed. 
However, for the philosopher who has made the point that 
God is causa sui, His omnipotence is of striking importance: * 
“ Pour les vérités éternelles, je dis derechef que sunt tantum 
verae aut possibiles, quia Deus illas veras aut possibiles cog- 
noscit, non autem contra veras a Deo cognosci, quasi indepen- 


> 30 


denter ab illo sint verae.’ And Deseartes in this second letter 


to Mersenne wishes to make the point again that the truth 


or intrinsic possibility of created things in no way precedes the 


Divine knowledge and thus in on way predetermines the Divine 
will, for in God it is one and the same thing to will and to 
know. ‘To express it any other way is blasphemy entailing 


such absurdities as the statement: si Deus non esset, 
nihilominus istae veritates essent verae.”” And Descartes means 
the eternal truths, for the existence of God is the first and most 
eternal of all the truths which can be, whence derive all the 
others. Without this foundation the whole edifice of truth and 
being perish and science would no longer be possible. In the 

*°P. Garin, op. cit., Ch. I, esp. p. 60ff.; E. Gilson, Etudes médiévales 

-» p. 231. 

*° A Mersenne Amsterdam, 6 Mai 1630, op. cit., p. 139. 
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third letter ** to Mersenne in this sequence, in answer to a 
query of his correspondent, Descartes explicitates the kind of 
causality exercised by God in the instance of the eternal truths: 


Je vous répons que c’est ‘in eodem genere causae’ qu’il a créé toutes 
choses, ¢’est-A-dire ‘ ut efficiens et totalis causa.’ Car il est certain qu’il 
est aussi bien auteur de |’essence comme de |’existence des créatures: or 
cette essence n’est autre chose que ces vérités éternelles; les quelles je 
ne con¢ois point émaner de Dieu comme les rayons du soleil mais je sais 
que Dieu est auteur de toutes choses et que ces vérités sont quelque chose, 
et par consequent qu’il en est auteur.... Vous demandez ce que Dieu 
a fait pour les produire? Je dis que ‘ex hoc ipso quod illas ab aeterno 
esse voluerit et intellexerit, illas creavit,’ ou bien (si vous n’attribuez 


le mot creavit qu’a l’existence des choses), illas disposuit et fecit. 


Herein Descartes indicates that God is the efficient cause of 
the eternal truths but what is more important for our discussion 
he clearly shows that the problem of the eternal truths is the 
problem of essence and existence, more especially the problem 
of essence, as we shall soon see, within the old medieval dispute 
on the distinction between essence and existence. For, as this 
text indicates, and as his historians have noticed,®* “ eternal 
truths’ is another way of expressing essence: “ . or cette 
essence n’est autre chose que ces vérités éternelles. ...” In 
addition, the question of the eternal truths is a problem of 
Divine causality with respect to the creature as Descartes briefly 
indicates. Should creatio, an activity of the Divine will, be 
reserved for esse or existence and some other sort of Divine 


causality, an activity of the Divine intellect, for essentia or 


aeternae veritates—a factio or producto like an exemplary 


causality, something less than a creatio as Descartes implies in 


his qualification to Mersenne? ** Given Descartes’ position on 


*1 A Mersenne? Amsterdam, 27 Mai 1630? ibid., pp. 141-142. 

32 E. Gilson, La Liberté chez Descartes . . ., p. 37 n. 3; E. Bréhier, op. 
cit., p. 105. 

** This seems to be a reproduction of the position of Henry of Ghent as 
found in the texts of a man like Capreolus. See reference in note 23 above. 
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the absolute indistinction between the Divine will and intellect, 
wherein there is no precedence of any kind of one over the 
other, every productio must be a creatio and vice versa, and 
essence, or the eternal truths, as well as existence are created. 
Given a different metaphysics there will be a difference between 
the creatio—an activity of the Divine will, and a productio— 
an activity of the Divine intellect, a metaphysics wherein it can 


be said: “. . . si Deus non esset, nihilominus istae veritates 


[aeternae veritates] essent verae.” In contesting this position, 


Descartes sets himself as a critic of eternal essences. 

As I have said, Descartes’ position on the eternal truths is a 
position which maintains that the essences of creatures are 
created and come to be by an efficient cause versus a position 
which maintains that the essences of creatures are not created, 
though perhaps produced, and do not come to be by an efficient 
eause. To discover this latter tradition is to locate, at least 
doctrinally, the adversary of Descartes. 

Gassendi, a contemporary of Descartes, is of some help here, 
for in writing the fifth set of objections to the latter’s Medita- 
tions ** he misinterprets the context of Descartes’ remarks. He 


“ 


understands him to say that in his idea of a triangle: “ est 


tamen profecto determinata quaedam ejus natura, sive essentia, 


99 35 


sive forma, immutabilis et aeterna and thinks he sets 


up “... ‘aliquam naturam immutabilem et aeternam’ praeter 


36 


Deum termaximum ” * the very position which Descartes him- 


self has set out to combat. In so misinterpreting Descartes, 
Gassendi indicates to us the very tradition we are seeking 


when he thinks he foresees and hopes to close a possible loop- 


** Meditationes de Prima Philosophiae, Objectiones Quintae, Vol. VII of 
Oeuvres de Descartes, pp. 318-319. 

85 Ibid., Meditatio V, Vol. VII, p. 64. 

** Ibid., Objectiones Quintae, Vol. VII, p. 319. See B. Rochot, “Les 
vérités éternelles dans la querelle entre Descartes et Gassendi,” Revue 
philosophique de la France et de V’Etranger, CXLI (1951) 288-298, esp. 
290-291. 
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hole for Descartes to escape his objection: “ Dices te proferre 


nihil aliud, quam quod in scholis efferunt, naturas seu essentias 


rerum esse aeternas, fierique de ipsis propositiones sempiternae 
veritatis.” ** It is then that Gassendi goes on to point up 
objections to this position as it is described in what seems to be 
the key piece in this whole problem—the thirty-first disputation 


of Francis Suarez.*® 


Suarez, Critic or Erernat EssEncrE 


It is with this famous Jesuit philosopher-theologian in his 
equally famous Disputationes Metaphysicae that we find an 
extended exposition and critique of the tradition maintaining 
an eternal essence, not directly subject to the activity of a 
creating efficient cause. It is Suarez’ contention that this 
tradition is found among certain Thomistae as well as among 
certain Scotistae maintaining the real distinction between 
essence and existence by an interesting argument which main- 
tains that the essential predicates or essences belong to a creature 
apart from the intervention of an efficient cause whereas exis- 
tence does belong to a creature by reason of just such a cause. 

Hence, the esse or the existence of a creature is a res 
distincta from its essence since one and the same thing cannot 
be and not be by an efficient cause. Nor is Suarez wrong in 
attributing this argument to some Thomistae, for it is clearly 
found in Capreolus, Soncinas, Cajetan, Sylvester of Ferrara, 


and Chrysostomus Javellus.** And rather than being in the 


87 Thid. 

88 Disputationes Metaphysicae, 31, XIII, 40 (ed. Vives). 

8° This Thomistic tradition is witnessed to by Suarez in his Disputationes 
Metaphysicae, Disp. 31, Sect. I, #3: “Argumenta, quibus haec sententia 
suaderi solet, multa sunt. Primum, quia praedicata essentialia conveniunt 
creaturae absque interventu causae efficientis; propter hoc enim ab aeterno 
fuit verum dicere hominem esse animal rationale; sed existentia non con- 
venit creaturae, nisi per causam efficientem et ideo non potest creatura 
dici actu esse, nisi facta sit; ergo esse creaturae est res distincta ab essentia 
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tradition of St. Thomas himself it has its source in the esse 
essentiae of Henry of Ghent and Avicenna.*® For it is Avicenna 
through Henry of Ghent who has entered into the Thomist 
tradition on the question of the distinction of essence and 
existence as found in the treatment of John Capreolus.** And 
it is against this tradition of the eternal essences that Suarez 
sets himself, as can be seen in his critique and rejection of the 
Thomist argument cited above.** Indeed, in doing so Suarez 


is indulging in what Gilson called “. . . un procédé familier a 


ejus, quia non potest una et eadem res esse, et non esse per efficientem 


causam.” This recapitulation can be corroborated in Capreolus, In I Sent., 


d. 8, a. 1, q. 1; Cajetan, In De Ente et Essentia, cap. 5; Sylvester of 
Ferrara, In II C. G., cap. 52, V; Paulus Barbus Soncinas, In IV Metaph., 
q. 12; Chrysostomus Javellus, Tractatus de Transcendentibus, Ch. IV. The 
same Thomistic tradition is attested to by Michael de Palacios, In I Sent., 
d. 8, disput. 2; Petrus Fonseca, In 4 Metaph., cap. II, q. 4; Augustinus 
Niphus, In 4 Metaph., disp. 5; Alexander Achillinus, De Elementis, Bk. I, 
Dub. 23; John of Jandun, In 4 Metaph., q. 3; Petrus Aureolus, In I Sent., 
d. 8, l. 

That some Scotistae should be in this tradition can certainly be suspected 
from the text of Scotus himself cited by Gilson (see supra n. 20). That 
some Scotistae actually are in this tradition is witnessed to by Suarez, 
ibid., #11: 

“ Fundamentum eorum est, quia nonnulla distinctio ex natura rei inter 
esse et essentiam creaturae videtur omnino necessaria; non est autem, 
necessaria major, quam haec modalis seu formalis; ergo non est major 
asserenda, cum distinctiones non sint sine necessitate multiplicandae. 
Majorem videntur primo convincere omnia quae in favorem primae sen- 
tentiae adducta sunt.” 

And that some Scotists belong to the tradition of the real modal distine- 
tion between essence and existence is clear from Suarez’ remarks in op. cit., 
7, I, 13 and 7, I, 16. As pointed out supra, n. 5 Leibniz is aware of some 
Scotists in the tradition of the eternal truths. 

‘°The relationship of Henry of Ghent to Avicenna can be seen in J. 
Paulus, Henri de Gand, p. 91, n. 1, pp. 98-99. Indeed, the whole of Chapter 
II of this work is a profound introduction to the problem. The presence of 
Henry of Ghent in the Thomist tradition can be found in Capreolus, Jn II 
Sent., d. 1, q. 2, ad argumenta Aureoli contra quartam conclusionem, part 
of which text Suarez himself quoted in D. M. 31, II, 2 fully aware of the 
presence of Henry of Ghent to the thought of Capreolus. 

Ibid. 


«2 Supra., n. 13. 
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la dialectique de ’Keole . . .” on the problem of the Divine 


ideas which sees Scotus take Henry of Ghent to task, Ockham 


3 


oppose Scotus, others accuse Wyclif, and so on.** It is in this 


context that Suarez decries the influence of Henry of Ghent 
on Capreolus in the matter of the esse essentiae. 


Suarez himself has an interesting doctrine on the esse essen- 


tiae, one which seems to have been missed by Garin.** For, in 


answering an objection ** to his stand that prior to creation 
the essences of creatures are absolutely nothing, Suarez notes a 
possible equivocation in the use of csse essentiae. 

It can be attributed to them in themselves and as not yet 
created nor existing in act. It is the existence possessed by 
the possible essence of creatures as they exist in the cause—in 
this case in God. It is nothing real or actual, the only real 


esse it has is that of its cause. The second way in which esse 


43G. Grua, Jurisprudence universelle et théodicée selon Leibniz, (Paris, 
1953), pp. 

“4 Op. cit., p. 129 where Garin’s failure to note Suarez’ basic distinction 
between the twofold meaning of esse essentiae in order to avoid the equivo- 
cation Suarez finds among the Thomistae accounts for his statement that: 
“Le Thomisme discerne soigneusement les essences prises & l’intérieur de 
la vision divine, a l’interieur de l’éminence substantielle de Dieu d’avec les 
essences prises en leur existence extérieur et finie. Suarez ne semble pas 
attacher importance capitale é la distinction de ces deux ordres.” E. Gilson 
has noted the twofold sense of essence in Suarez in La liberté chez Des- 
cartes ..., p. 43 ff. where on p. 47 we read: “On voit maintenant 
dans quel sens sens Suarez prenait le terme d’essence, lorqu’il les preséntait 
comme créées par Dieu; les essences étaient considérées alors non comme 
possibles, mais comme actuellement existantes.” Moreover, Garin on pp. 
134-135, by reason of the same inadvertence, attributes to Suarez the very 
position which Suarez criticizes throughout his thirty-first disputation: 
“Ainsi pour le Thomisme, Dieu élabore tout dans les étres finis: les lignes 
idéales, l’ordre de ce dessin de nature & une existence contingente, cette 
existence méme. Pour Suarez au contraire, les essences posaient déja de 
par leur propre valeur devant la Pensée divine. Le Createur ne produit & 
strictement parler que l’existence: l’essence finie et la nécessité intérieure 
de ses lignes pose indépendante devant le regard divin, pose indépendante 
par rapport a la génération de la pensée divine. .. .” Such an inadvert- 
ence also leads to the position critized by T. J. Cronin, supra, n. 18. 
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essentiae can be employed is in reference to the creature already 
existing. This esse essenttae is undoubtedly real and actual and 
apart from its cause. It is Suarez’ position that this latter 
actual esse essentiae or essence comes to be by an efficient cause 
versus the tradition of Henry of Ghent and the Thomists. 
Deseartes in his position on the eternal truths is treading the 
same path as Suarez here with reference to the second sense 
of esse essentiae. Both maintain that the actual essences of 
things are created or come to be by an efficient cause. On this 
level Suarez is not the opponent of Descartes but rather the 
likely source for the latter’s critique of the same tradition 
opposed by Suarez. But, though Descartes and Suarez agree 
on this second le vel, still yn the first level- wherein esse essen- 
tiae denotes the possible essence existing in its cause, Suarez 

opponent of Descartes as Garin has well seen.* 
But on this level Suarez’ doctrine is not very different from 
that of Capreolus and the other Thomrstae, as he himself takes 
ut.*7 And to the extent that the doctrinal unity 
school has been compromised on this point 


fae, as much as Suarez, remain the adversaries of 


Moreover, having isolated Descartes’ adversary in certain 


ymistae, we can cite an explicit example of this tradition 


}arbus Soncinas and Cajetan. The 


an friar who lived in the 15th century, 
y of such Thomists as Dominic of Flandria and 
Peter Nigri and a friend of the nominalist, Mark of Benevento, 


and the famous humanist, Pico della Mirandola. In addition, 


he was a man acquainted with the thought of Capreolus, 


** Op cut... 122-139 
‘7D. M., 31, Il, 2 and 4 where he cites the text of Capreolus and glosses 
h 


it in such a way that and Capreolus seem to end up by holding almost 


the same doctrine; also J). M. 31, XII, 40ff., where Suarez allies himself 
to Capreolus again, Soncinas, Scotus, Cajetan, and Sylvester of Ferrara. 


“8 Supra, n. 21. 


these Thom 
Descartes. 
scartes. 
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since he wrote a resumé of the latter’s commentary on Peter 


Lombard.*® More important, his Quaestiones Metaphysicales 


Acutissimae contains a text representative of the radition 


alluded to by Descartes in citing the text: . . si Deus non 


esset nihilominus istae veritates essent verae.”’ For, in the 
predicational context of this question, Soncinas, while dis- 
cussing: “ Utrum complexa de praedicatis quidditativis habeant 
causam effectivam,” and, after a preliminary introduction, 
states in the context of proofs that such quidditative predica- 
tions do not have a cause: “ Tertio. Si per impossible Deus 
non esset, et nulla causae agens, hominem esse animal esset 
verum, ergo hoe complexum non est a causa agente. Patet 
consequentia. Antecedens probatur, quia Lyncolniensis primo 


posteriorum, dicit hujusmodi enuncibilia esse perpetuae veri- 


tats.” 


**° For information about the life of Soncinas one may consult P. Wyser, 
O. P., Der Thomismus, XV-XVI of Bibliographische Finfiihrungen in das 
Studium der Philosophie, ed. I. Bochenski, (21 Vols.: Bern, 1948-1950), 
p. 23, #33.191. See also Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, eds, Vacant 
Mangenot, (Paris, 1903) II, 387 and A. Krempel, La doctrine de la relation 
chez saint Thomas, (Paris, 19! pp. 34-35. 

5° Quaestiones Metaphysicales Acutissimae, (Venice, 1588), In V Metaph., 
q. 10, p. 65b. Cajetan’s position may be found in Commentaria in Pos- 
teriora Analytica Aristotelis, (Laval reprint of Lyons edition, 1579) Bk. I, 
Cap. 6, 115. Petrus Fonseca has this text in mind when in his Commer 
‘ariorum in Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, (Frankfurt, 1599-1605 
In V Metaph.., cap. V, q- l, sectio IV, col. 324-325, he notes: Ita patet 
solutio argumenti nempe ex ea existertia. q am connexiones per se ab omni 
aeternitati sibi vendicant, non recte colligi extitisse iam inde actu res sive 
extrema ea quae iis connectuntur. Num autem recte colligi possit quod 
extiterint virtute in virtute in aliqua causa efficiente, quaestio est. Caje- 
tanus enim I post. ad finem cap. 6 et Paulus Soncinas hoc libro quaest. 10 
in ea sunt sententia, ut putent necessitatem connexionum per se non 
pendente ex eo quod res quae connectuntur, existant virtute in suis causis. 
Nihil enim minus, inquit Cajetanus, remaneret scientia mea de rosa (nempe 
quod sit odifera aut quid simile) si omnia annihilarentur, me solo 
remanente, quam si remaneat prima causa, aut corpus coeleste etc. in 
quibus scilicet rosa virtute existat. Quae sententia ex eo confirmari potest, 
quia hae connexiones sunt necessariae; chimaera est figmentum, homo 
rationis expers est animal rationis expers, cum tamen extrema non existant 


e 
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This is the doctrinal milieu in which Descartes’ adversary is 


to be found, as Gilson has noted. And if Soncinas is not the 


very one Descartes is quoting when he alludes to such a position, 


which is altogether possible, he remains an actual representative 
of a living philosophical tradition witnessed to by Suarez and 
others and more than likely reported to Descartes by his Jesuit 
preceptors. 

Thus Descartes’ adversary is not St. Thomas for, as Garin 
has shown, St. Thomas’ authentic position was not known to 
Deseartes, nor is it Suarez as Garin has concluded; at least it 
is not Suarez without some qualification. Rather, Descartes’ 
adversary or adversaries, i. e., the theologians who maintain the 
the position Descartes attacks, are certain Thomistae and the 


tradition they exemplify. 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


virtute in causa ulla. ... Ita sit ut, si Deus, qui est rerum omnium 
effector, non existeret in rerum natura nec rosa utique esset ens reale, ac 
proinde nec rosa.” It is very probable that just such a position as Fonseca’s 
was presented to Descartes by his Jesuit preceptors along with references 
to the tradition of Cajetan and Soncinas. These texts of both Cajetan and 
Soncinas are well known to Suarez. See supra, n. 47. They would thus 
constitute part of the dossier for any philosophy professor discussing the 
eternal truths. The texts of Lyncolniensis or Robert Grosseteste that 
Soncinas has in mind may be found in Capreolus, op. cit., In I Sent., d. 8, 
q. 1, a. 1, Vol. I, p. 303a. This position and its tradition are well known 
to Leibniz in his Théodioée, #183 (ed. Gerhardt, t. 6, p. 226): “... or 
puisque par le nature méme des choses, et anterieurement aux lois divines, 
les vérités de morale imposent 4 l’homme certains devoirs, il est manifeste 
que Thomas d’Aquin et Grotius ont pu dire que s’il n’y avoit point de Dieu, 
nous ne laisserions pas d’étre obligez & nous conformer au droit naturel. 
D’autres ont dit que quand méme tout ce qu’il y a d’intelligence periroit, 
les propositions veritables demeureroient veritables. Cajetan a soutenu que 
s’il restoit seul dans l’universe, toutes les autres choses sans nulle exception 
1yant été anéanties, la science qu’il avoit de la nature d’une rose ne lais- 
seroit pas de subsister.” 


; 


Karl Marx: Reflections of a Young Man 
on the Choice of a Career in Life 


by Edward L. Burke, S.J. 


TY bore EDUCATED people today are fairly well acquaint- 
a ed with the principal events in the life of Karl Marx. ... 

He was born on May 5, 1818 in Trier in the Rheinland and 
descended from Jewish rabbis on the side of both his parents. 
His father, Hirschel Marx, a lawyer, was a very cultured man 
with wide intellectual interests. He was penetrated with the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century; Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Lessing were among his favorite authors. Shortly before Karl’s 
birth the elder Marx abandoned Jewish orthodoxy and became a 
liberal protestant. This move was motivated partially by the 
fact that at that time Jews were being subjected to various 
vexations in Germany, and notably that they were being barred 
from the practice of certain professions such as law. However, 
this was not his only motive; the protestantism of that time, 
penetrated as it was with rationalism, offered him a religious 
deal in harmony with his own liberal ideas. 

The elder Marx was a liberal in polities also. He took a 
prominent part in the Rhenish liberal movement, which had 
gained new force during the wars of liberation against Napoleon 
in 1813-1814. 

It was in this intellectual climate, largely influenced by the 
rationalism as well as by the religious and political liberalism 
of his father, that Karl Marx grew up. He was the most 
precocious and the most intelligent of the Marx children, both 
the pride and the hope of his parents. 

In 1830, when Karl was twelve years old, he was sent to the 
lyceum of Trier to receive his secondary education. The city 


of Trier at that time no longer possessed the glory nor the 
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prestige which it had had of old, when its archbishop was one 
of the electors of the Holy Roman Empire, but it still remained 
an important city and was the natural center for the whole 
region of the Mosel Valley. 

The lyceum to which Karl was sent was patronized by the 
archbishop of Trier. As a matter of fact the school was used as 
a sort of minor seminary for the formation of the future priests 
of his diocese. It was in the religion classes of this school that 
Karl gained the knowledge of Catholicism which he would 
employ later on in his life, in the religious satire of such works 
as The Holy Family and The German Ideology. The school 
was considered to be very good for that period and possessed 
some gifted professors during Karl’s stay there. Its general 

as liberal, Kantian and rationalistic. 
areer was good without being extraordi 
the upper half of his class. When he finished 
he was still only seventeen years old, 
whereas * his classmates were between nineteen and 
nty-ol 

Karl’s final examination at the end of his secondary schooling 
August 1835 took the form of a series of papers; seven to be 

se compositions are known as his “ Abiturarbeiten,” 


rs in German, French, Greek, religion 


nd mathematics, plus two papers in Latin. All of them are 


still in existence today and are preserved in the Frederick- 

Wilhelm Gymnasium in Trier. They are the earliest manu- 
scripts of a Karl Marx which we possess. 

It is the German composition with which we are concerned in 

After an introduction, we shall present a translation 

translation ever published in English, as far as 


we know. 


These details on Marx’ life can be obtained from any good biography. 
Certainly one of the most competent and authoritative is A. Cornu, Karl 
Vara et Friedrich Engels, I (Paris, 1955). 


} } 
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The title of a Karl’s German composition is: Reflections 
of a Young Man on the Choice of a Career.” 

Marx begins with an idea which is truly fundamental in 
his later thought: the essential difference between man and the 
rest of the animals. Brute animals have their path in life 
traced out for them by nature itself; only man is given the 
ability of working toward his goal in life by means of his own 
free choles 8. This idea is obviously presupposed in any reflec- 
tion on the choice of a career in life. 


This prerogative of choosing career implies a corresponding 


9 


duty on man’s part to make this choice well, and Kerl begins 


by eliminating a certain number of unsuitable motives. In 
choosing a career, one should not let himself be carried away 
by any passing enthusiasm or romantic imagination, nor should 
merely personal ambition be his motive. On the contrary, he 
should try to avoid all illusion and to weigh carefully the re 
sponsibilities involved in any vocation under consideration. 

However, even this effort at cool and calm reasonableness is 
not without danger, because the young man, in spite of all his 
good will, has very little experience upon which to base his 
judgments. That being the case, Karl advises him to consult his 
parents, who have already experienced the trials and difficulties 
of life. It is interesting to note that Karl practiced what he 
preached, for when he passed to the University of Bonn in the 
autumn of 1835, he seems to have followed his parents’ desire 
by enrolling in the faculty of law. 

All this reflection and consultation aims at enabling the young 
man to make a correct choice, but even though the choice itself 


may be rood, certain ol stacles can impede its “ ing carried out. 


Karl mentions two of them: social position, which is usually 


something determined independently of the young man’s choice, 
and natural health and capacities, which must be given serious 


consideration if he wants to avoid over-reaching himself and to 
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spare himself the failure and discouragement which would 


inevitably follow. 

If he has duly weighed all the reasons for and against his 
choice, and if the conditions of his life permit the choice, then, 
says Karl, he may choose the career which affords him the 
most Wiirde. This word is particularly difficult to translate 
into English. It implies honor and dignity, but also includes 
that which is the objective basis of them, worth and value; all 
in one. 

This internal worth of a particular career in life, which 
results from the ideas upon which it is based, is what ennobles 
a man’s life and efforts and it sets him apart from the crowd. 
Its value and dignity are primarily determined by the oppor- 
tunity which it affords him of working for the good of mankind 
and of moving toward his own goal of personal perfection. 

Karl is very insistent on the fact that these two goals are 
not opposed to one another. On the contrary, he affirms that 
man is so constituted that he cannot attain his own proper 
perfection as a man unless he works for the good of those 
around him (seiner Mitwelt). The selfish man may excel as a 
scholar, as a thinker, as a writer ete., but he will not be a 
complete and perfect man. 

To substantiate this assertion, Marx appeals to history, to 
experience and to the example of Christ. In the last mentioned 
ease, however, it is interesting and instructive to note that 
Karl refers to Christ in a rather abstract and impersonal way, 
as “ das Ideal,” without even mentioning Him by name. This 
attitude is parallel to that which Marx seems to have in regard 
to God, whom he never refers to in his composition under the 
‘concrete form of “God,” but always under the abstract 
form of “the divinity” (die Gottheit). Perhaps this is a 
reflection of the rationalistic climate which pervaded his home 
and school. 


Finally Karl extols this dedication to the good of humanity 
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as something which renders sacrifice easy, enlarges one’s horizon 
and merits the veneration of generations to come. 

Besides this composition of the young Karl Marx, we possess 
also the criticisms of his professor, J. H. Wyttenbach, on this 
occasion. He judges the paper “ rather good” and praises its 
wealth of thought and the orderliness of its plan. However, at 
the same time he points out certain defects in Karl’s work, 
which he characterizes as “ habitual’ (gewdhnlichen Fehler). 


The most basic one is “‘ an exaggerated search for unusual and 


picturesque expression,” which effort results in a frequent lack 


+ 


of clarity, precision and correctness. This early criticism is 
very interesting for the student of Marx, because the richness 
of thought as well as the picturesque expression and the result- 
ant frequent lack of clarity are all things which will characterize 
Marx’s writings during his later life as well. 

It would be a mistake to exaggerate either the value or the 
significance of this adolescent composition. What constitutes 
its interest is the fact that it contains in germ a number of ideas 
which will reappear later and will have decisive influence on 
Marx’ life. We shall single out just two of them. 

The first is the idea with which the composition begins: that 
man differs from brute animals precisely in that he is endowed 
with the power of free choice, of self-determination. Marx will 
return to this thought repeatedly during his later life.” Marx 
was a reformer from his youth, and as he matured he developed 
from a mere reformer into a real revolutionary. Now the basis 
of all reform or revolution is the conviction that things do not 
have to be the way they are, that they can be changed. More 
particularly, all reform and revolution suppose that man can 
change existing conditions as the result of his own free choices 
and activity. Apart from this context, revolution is a word 
2 A. Cornu cites this insistence on man’s freedom as the reason for Marx’ 


preference for Epicurus over Democritus in his doctoral thesis. Cf. A. 
Cornu, op. cit., I, 200. 
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without meaning. To conclude from Marx’ materialism that he 
denied man’s freedom is to distort his thought. His materialism 
was in the humanistic tradition of Feuerbach, who, far from 
calling man’s autonomy and freedom into question, never tired 
of extolling it, and even made it the basis of his denial of God. 
For all their insistence on the “ inevitability’ of the com- 
munistic revolution, neither Marx himself nor his modern 
followers ever suppose that the process is “ automatic ” in the 


sense that it will take place independently of man’s free action. 


In one famous passage Marx even speaks of this action of men 


as a “categorical imperative.” 

The second idea or attitude, the one which pervades the whole 
composition, is that of altruistic devotion and dedication to 
humanity. This attitude certainly characterized Marx’ whole 
life, and the trials and burdens and sacrifices which he speaks 
of as being involved in the pursuit of one’s chosen career sound 
almost like a prophecy of his own future difficulties. The most 
significant change which this attitude will undergo is that, as a 
result of Marx’ contact with Feuerbach, this humanism will 
take on a completely atheistic tone, so that the self-affirmation 
and realization of man as such will necessarily involve the 
negation of God. Homo homint De us.” Man is man’s God.” 

With these few notions in mind, both with regard to Marx’ 
background and surroundings as well as with regard to his 
later life, we can read the following composition of this remark- 
able seventeen-year old with all the more interest and under- 


standing. 


*Cf. Marx’ critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, in Karl Kara) 
Friedrich Engels, Historisck-kritische Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abteilung: 
Band 1 Erster Halbband (Frankfurt a. M., 1927) pp. 614-615. This 
critical edition is usually referred to under the rubric: MEGA. 

For discussions on the relationship of “ inevitability ” and human free- 
dom, cf. F. Grégoire, La Pensée Communiste, Fascicule I (Louvain, 1958) 
pp. 6-7.: A. Cornu, op. cit., p. 200; and A. Piettre, Marz et Maraisme 
(Paris, 1957) pp. 30-31. 
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Reflections of a Young Man on the Choice of a Career * 


Nature itself has determined the proper sphere of activity for 
the brute animal, and the animal peacefully perfects itself 
within that sphere without any attempt to go beyond it; without 
even suspecting that any other exists. The divinity has also 
given man a universal goal, the ennobling of himself and of 
mankind, but it has left it up to man himself to seek out the 
means by which he can attain it, it has left it up to him to 
choose within society that position which is most adapted to him 
and from which he can best benefit himself and society. 

This choice is a great privilege over the other beings in 
creation, but it is likewise an act which is capable of ruining a 
man’s whole life, of frustrating all his plans and of making him 
miserable. Therefore the first duty of the young man who is at 
the beginning of his career and who doesn’t want to abandon 
this vital concern to chance, is to reflect seriously upon this 
choice. 

Everyone has a goal before his eyes, a goal which at least 
to him seems great, and which even is great if the deepest 
conviction and the innermost voice of the heart declares it to be 
so, for the divinity never leaves the earthling completely with- 
out a guide; it speaks in a low voice, but surely. 

However, this voice is easily stifled, and what we consider to 
be an inspiration may be just a passing fancy which the follow- 
ing moment will annihilate. 

Our imagination is, perhaps, inflamed, our feelings aroused, 
visions dance before our eyes and we plunge forward eagerly 
toward the goal which, in our estimation, the divinity itself has 


indicated to us; but the very thing which we have pressed 


passionately to our breast thrusts us back shortly, and we behold 


our entire existence ruined. 


‘The original German text of this paper can be found in Karl Marz / 
Friedrich Engels, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abteilung, 
Band 1, Zweiter Halbband (Berlin, 1929) pp. 164-167. 
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Accordingly, we must seriously examine whether we are 
really inspired to choose a vocation, whether an interior voice 
sanctions it, or whether the “ inspiration” was not illusion, 
whether what we considered to be a call of the divinity was not 
self-deception. But how can we recognize this fact, unless we 
search after the source of the inspiration itself ? 

What is great catches the eye, glory arouses ambition and 
ambition can easily have produced an inspiration, or what we 
considered to be such; but the man who is enticed by the Fury 
of the thirst for honors ean no longer be held in check by reason; 
he plunges forward whithersoever the stormy instinct calls. He 
no longer chooses a state in life for himself, but chance and 


appearances determine it. 


And we are not ealled to that state in life in which we have 


the most chance to shine. Such a post is not one which, during 
the long years in which we shall perhaps hold it, will never 
weary us, never let our ardor flag, never let our enthusiasm grow 
cold. On the contrary, we shall soon see that our desires have 
not: been quieted, our ideas not satisfied, we shall bear ill will 
toward the divinity and curse humanity. 

However, ambition is not the only thing capable of arousing 
a sudden enthusiasm for a career; perhaps we have embellished 
the same with our own imagination, and our imagination has 
decked it out as the greatest thing that life has to offer. We 
have not analyzed it, have not considered the whole weight, the 
heavy responsibility which it places upon us; we have only 
looked at it from a distance, and distance deceives. 

In this instance our own reason cannot advise us, for it has 
neither experience nor profound observation to sustain it, while 
it is deceived by our feelings and dazzled by our imagination. 
But then to whom should we turn our gaze? Who should come 
to our assistance where our own reason abandons us? 

Our parents, who have already walked along the path of life, 
who have already experienced the rigors of fate; such is the ery 


of our heart. 
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And if then our enthusiasm persists, if we still cherish the 
career and believe that we are called to it, after we have tested 
it cooly, after we have considered its burdens and have gotten 


to know its difficulties, then we may enter upon it, then we are 


neither deceived by enthusiasm nor carried along by excessive 


haste. 

However, it is not always possible to enter upon the career 
to which we believe we are called; our relationships in society 
have to a certain degree already begun before we are in a 
position to determine them. 

Often our natural physical condition sets itself up menacingly 
in opposition, and let no one dare to mock its rights. 

We are capable, it is true, of raising ourselves above the same, 
but then we succumb all the more quickly, then we dare to build 
a house upon decaying ruins, then our whole life is an unhappy 
battle between our spiritual and bodily elements. And how is a 
man who is incapable of stilling the elements at war within 
himself supposed to act serenely? And yet great and noble 
actions can arise only out of peace and calm; it is the only 
ground in which fruits ripen to maturity. 

Although we can seldom work for a long period or joyfully 
if our physical constitution is not adapted to our state in life, 
yet the thought still arises of sacrificing our own happiness to 
duty, of acting vigorously even though we are weak. However, 
if we have chosen a career for which we do not possess the neces- 
sary talent, we shall never be able to fulfill it worthily. In 
this case we shall soon shamefacedly recognize our own in- 
capacity and tell ourselves that we are a useless being in 
creation, a member of society who cannot fulfill his office. The 
most natural consequence then is self-contempt, and what other 
feeling is more painful, what feeling is less capable of being 
compensated for by all that the outside world has to offer? 
Self-contempt is a serpent which, ever burrowing, gnaws at our 
breast, sucks the life’s blood out of our heart and mixes it with 


the poison of hatred of mankind and of despair. 
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An illusion in regard to our suitability for a career which we 
have considered in detail is a fault which takes its own revenge 
upon us. Even if it is not blamed by the outside world, it 
produces in our breast a pain more horrible than any which the 
outside world can produce. 

If we have weighed all this, and if the conditions of our life 
permit us to choose a career to our own liking, we may take that 
which offers us the greatest honor (Wiirde), the one which is 
founded upon ideas of whose truth we are thoroughly convinced, 
the one which offers us the best opportunity of working for 
mankind and of moving closer to the universal goal for the 
attainment of which every career is only a means—perfection. 

Honor is what most elevates a man. It gives a greater nobility 
to all his actions and efforts, it separates him from the crowd, 
makes him the object of its admiration and lifts him up sub- 
limely above it. 

However, honor can be guaranteed only in a career in which 
we are not servile instruments, but in which we act independ- 
ently in our own sphere; only in a career which demands no 
reprehensible acts, not even apparently reprehensible acts, a 
career which the best of men can embrace with noble pride. 
The career which best guarantees this is not always the greatest, 
but it is always to be preferred. 

But just as a career without honor degrades us, so also we 
surely sink under the weight of one which is based upon ideas 
which we later recognize as false. There we see no remedy 
except in self-deception, and what a hopeless deliverance self- 
deception affords! 


Careers which deal with abstract truths and which do not as 


well take hold upon life are the most dangerous for the young 


man, whose principles are not yet solid and whose convictions 
are not yet firm and unshakeable, although such careers appear 
to be at the same time the most sublime if they have struck deep 
roots in our breast, if we are capable of sacrificing our life and 


all our efforts for the ideas which prevail in them. 
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Such careers can make the man who is called to them happy, 
but they ruin the man who enters upon them rashly, thought 
lessly, on the spur of the moment. 

On the other hand, the high esteem which we have for the 
ideas upon which our career is based confers upon us a high 
position in society, it increases our own worth, makes our actions 


unflinching. 


The man who has chosen a profession which he esteems highly 


will shrink from making himself unworthy of it. He will act 
nobly because his position in society is noble. 

However, the principal guide which must direct us in our 
choice of a profession is the good of mankind, our own per- 
fection. We should not think that these two interests are capable 
of opposing one another in a hostile manner, that one must 
annihilate the other. Rather, nature has so constituted man 
that he cannot attain his own perfection unless he works for the 
perfection and the good of those around him. 

If he works for himself alone, he can indeed become a 
renowed scholar, a great thinker, an outstanding author, but 
never a perfect, truly great man. 

History declares greatest those men who ennobled themselves 
by working for the common good; experience extols as happiest 
the man who has made the greatest number of men happy; and 
religion itself teaches us that the model which we all strive to 
imitate offered himself up for mankind, and who would dare 
to nullify such verdicts ? 

[f we have chosen the profession where we can work best for 
mankind, then no burdens can overwhelm us because they 
are only sacrifices for all, then we enjoy no meagre, narrow, 
selfish joy, but our happiness belongs to millions, our actions 
live on silently but ever at work and our ashes are bedewed 
with the hot tears of noble men. 


Uniwersity of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California. 


Plato’s Word for Today 


by Hermes Kreilkamp, O.F.M., Cap. 


HE DAY Socrates died he said, in his last discourse with 
his friends: 
Inasmuch as the soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or 
salvation from evil except the attainment of the highest virtue and 
wisdom. For the soul when on her progress to the world below takes 


nothing with her but nurture and education.* 
That was Socrates’ word for his day and it has relevance also 
in ours. The Christian concept of education is indeed much 


broader than the pagan Greek, but we may say of Christian 


education as Plato said of education in his day, “ there neither 


is nor ever will be anything more honored in the eyes of both 
gods and men.” * 

What was the image of education cherished by the Greeks ? 
Marrou tells us that the concept played such an important role 
in their civilization that if he were asked to describe the distine- 
tive character of Hellenistic civilization, he would sum it up 
in the word they used to express their concept of education: 
paideia. Between the world of the ancient city and that of the 
Christian City of God, came that of patdeia.* 

To understand the philosophy of Plato, as Jaeger has shown, 
one must first understand the history of pazdeva,* for it formed 
the background of his philosophic thought. 


To understand any philosophy of education today, one must 


1 Phaedo, 107; The Dialogues of Plato, tr. B. Jowett (New York, 1937) 
I, 492. 

Phaedrus, Jowett, loc. cit.. p. 246. 

*H. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, tr. G. Lamb (New 
York, 1956) p. 100. 

*W. Jaeger, Paideia (New York, 1943) IT, 84. 
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begin with those with whom it began. One must return to the 
Greeks and to Plato. 

Now while we presume our readers have already done this 
in their course of studies, it is not without purpose to return 
periodically to the beginning, especially if it is to see whether 
or not the Greeks had a word of wisdom from which we may 
profit even today. What were, then, the goals, methods and 
system of education employed by the Greeks ? 

Among the Greeks of the fifth century B.C. the goal of 
education was that of arete: the excellence of a warrior, of a 
man of strength and valor. It implied surpassing prowress and 
skill in the use of weapons and a knowledge of military tactics, 
and certainly helps account for the Greek conquests in the fifth 


15 


and fourth centuries B. C.° Greek education aimed at develop- 
ing the leaders and warriors need to protect and guide its 
city-states. With the expansion of Hellenic power and the 
development of its civilization, however, the need for excellence 
in another line was soon felt, for excellence in speaking and 
persuading. It was to fill this need that the sophists offered their 
services. 

Sophistic education developed together with the growth of the 
Greeks’ consciousness of the world around them: a world with 
many ways of life and standards of value. Sophists set them- 
selves up as experts on many ways of life and human standards, 


“ 


and developed what Zeller describes as a “ philosophy of eivil- 
ization,” that is a culture very conscious of human customs, laws 
and cults." They claimed to excel in the knowledge of a wide 


variety of facts and also in the ability to apply these to 


advantage in political life. Moving as they did from city to 


city, we may consider them the avant garde of the later 


Hellenistic culture.* For they developed among the Greeks not 


5 Cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia (Oxford, 1939) I, 5-6. 
* Ibid., pp. 289-290. 
* Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy (London, 1950) p. 76. 


Cf. W. Jaeger, ibid. 
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only a sense of their racial unity and common heritage, but an 
awareness of various other kinds of civilization, and conse- 
quently of the relative factors involved in education. They 
centered attention on the relationship of culture to the Greek 
polis, and on the relationship of man to all his ways of living. 
“What is the relationship of man to his laws and customs?’ 
they asked. And their answer, whether implied in their com- 
parisons between contradictory laws or explicitly formulated in 
the sayings of Protagoras, was that man himself is the measure 
of all things. 

It was in reaction to this anthropocentric concept that Plato 
formulated his famous saying, that the measure of all things 
should be not man, but God.’ But it was Socrates who led him 
to this attitude, and Socrates was a disciple as well as a critic 
of the Sophist ideals of education. It was from the Sophists that 
he undoubtedly derived his spirit of critical inquiry and his 
habit of reflecting on human experiences and concepts. Yet he 
was not satisfied with their opinion of ethical values having only 
relative value, and strove to discover the real nature of justice 
and goodness. For he was convinced that the most important 
thing in life was not to know many things and to speak well but 


to know oneself and to have a clear knowledge of true goodness. 


And it is one of the most important changes in the whole history 


of philosophy, as Armstrong observes, that after Socrates, the 
most important problem debated among the Greeks is the nature 
and care due to the human soul.*® And for Socrates the health 
of the soul is dependent on knowledge of the good: a compelling 
vision and realization of true goodness, a knowledge of goodness 
that was much more than mere theoretic knowledge—a knowl- 
edge which would lead to right living, in other words a knowl- 
edge which we would rather call conviction. 

Whereas pre-Socratic philosophers strove to solve the “ riddle 


Laws, 7 


10 An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy (Westminster, 1949) p. 29. 
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of the universe”—the world outside man—, from Socrates 
onward, as is evident in the writings of his disciple, Plato, 
All human effort to reach the truth is ultimately justified, not ... by 
the urge to solve the riddle of the world, but by the necessity of 
knowledge in maintaining and shaping human life." 

It is important to realize here that the divergent views of 

the Sophists and Socrates in regard to the goal of human 
education led to the formation of two different schools of 
thought: the philosophical, championed by Plato; and the 
oratorical, led by Isocrates.’* The former insisted on the objec- 
tive nature of human values; the latter, on their relative nature. 
Both grew up and developed, it is true, in the Greek city state, 
and shared the limitations of Hellenic culture, but for Plato and 
those who followed him (Aristotle included) what was to dis- 
tinguish the true orator from the sophist, the true ruler from the 
politician, the truly wise man from him who was only speciously 
so, was the possession of true knowledge, a true and rational 
science of government, be it over a city or one’s own household.** 
Whereas sophistry led to a breakdown of Greek religion and to 
skepticism in regard to the existence of the gods, Plato’s phi- 
losophy of education led to a renewal of religious life. Nor 
was this a fortuitous development, for Plato realized, as did 
Socrates, that human goodness, if it has any meaning at all, 
is related to absolute goodness; human virtue, if it has any 
meaning, is related to divine virtue. How seriously education 
must be related to religion is evident in the seventh book of his 
Iaws, which contain his most important ideas on education: 
I say that about serious matters a man should be serious, and about 
a matter which is not serious he should not be serious; and that God 
is the natural and worthy object of our most serious and blessed 
endeavors. . . 


11 W. Jaeger, Paideia, II, 85. 

12H, Marrou, op. cit., p. 61. 

18 Statesman, 259. 

14 Laws, 803c; The Dialogues, op. cit., TU, 
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The two main sources for Plato’s theory on education are 
his Republic and the Laws. These dialogues, like all his other 
works, show us how much he realized that learning is a dynamic 
process which begins with wonder. In his earlier dialogues, his 
Socrates appears always an inspiring teacher, stimulating his 
hearers to further inquiry and deeper thought, helping them 
surmount difficulties and clarifying their own questions. The 
Academy had its lectures, we know, but the dialogues, with their 
friendly and informal conversations reveal the touch of genius 
which distinguishes the master. Pervading all of them, more- 
over, we note a distinctly religious atmosphere.*® 

Plato’s system of education was comprehensive and thorough. 
It began in childhood, with educational games for both boys 
and girls.*® Formal schooling began at the age of seven with 
classes in gymnastics *‘ and music. Music held a place of honor 
in his educational ideal.** The reading of the classics in their 
original and complete form shows how well aware he was of 
the pedagogical value of the works of the poets, despite his 
strictures against demoralizing scenes or passages. His criticism 
of myths insofar as they glorified acts of immorality did not 
blind him to their technical value as a teaching device, as his 
own works bear witness.” 

Plato recognized the educational value of mathematics; in 
this he followed the teaching of Hippias.*® Plato, however, was 
the first to realize the value of mathematics for the duller as 
well as for the brighter students, in making them all more 


knowledgeable.** Plato considered the mastery of mathematics 


a means for selecting those who were capable of mastering phi- 


‘Cf. H. Marrou, op. cit., p. 67. 

Laws, 643. 

‘7 Wrestling, as a preparation for combat, races, fencing, archery, march- 
ing, and camping. 

18 Republic, 401; Laws, 812. 

19 Laws, 817. 

2° Laws, 747. 


21 Republic, 526. 
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losophy ** since it developed not only the power to think ab- 


stractly, but also the fundamental requisites of perceptiveness, 


2 


memory and diligence.** The influence of Pythagorean tradi- 
tions is evident in all of this, as well as in his treatment of the 
Pythagorean quadrivium.** But Plato was more than conserva- 
tive in his methods of education; he incorporated also recent 


developments of science, such as that of cubic geometry, in his 


curriculum of studies.** And the philosophical direction he 


gave to all these disciplines shows how much he synthesized the 


old into a new system of education. As Marrou declares, 


It is impossible to overestimate the immense historical importance of 
this doctrine, which marks a decisive step in the history of education; 
for Plato here introduces nothing less than the actual theory, and 
indeed the specific syllabus, of what can only be called secondary 
education.?® 


Higher education meant, for Plato, more advanced courses 


in the various sciences, gradually developing a constantly wider 


viewpoint,”’ and the power of synthesizing what one has learned 


by searching out their relationships.** In this way youths were 


prepared to enter the study of being itself.” 

Comparing the program of Plato with that of the sophists, we 
see, in the Protagoras, that the main goal of education is the 
development of true notions of goodness,** a goodness relative 
not merely to a community but also to metaphysical, objective 


goodness. For in this dialogue Socrates shows Protagoras that 


22 Republic, 503. 

*°In fact he considered mathematics the most important part of the 
propaideia, the preparatory training needed for the study of philosophy. 
Republic, 525c and 536. 

Republic, 530d. 

25 Cf. H. Marrou, op. cit., p. 75. 

Tbid., p. 75. 

27 Republic, 537c. 

Laws, 818d. 

2° Republic, 539b. 

*°Cf. A. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work (New York, 1936) pp. 


235-262. 
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human virtues are opposed to vices which no rightly informed 
intelligence would call good, and that true wisdom means 
preferring what is truly good to anything else. He shows more- 
over that virtues are related to one another and have something 
in common: that there are no “ generous vices” nor “ weak 
virtues,” and that vice always involves sacrificing the good of 
the soul to something inferior to it. In the Theaetetus also, 
Plato rejects the sophist ideal lawyer who can speak smartly on 
many things, but cannot “ hymn the true life aright which is 
lived by immortals or man blessed of heaven.” ** Plato’s 
paideia, that of every true philosopher, is “ to become like God, 
as far as this is possible: and to become like him, is to become 
holy, just and wise.” *? 


Plato’s insight into education, then, is that 


that which imparts truth to the knower and the power of knowing to 
the knower ts what I would have you term the idea of the good, and 
this you will deem to be the cause of science, and of truth, in so far 


as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge.** 


His image of the ideal statesman is one which would bear 
studying in our own day and age. Those who bear the power of 


ruling, he insisted in the Republic, must 


raise the eye of the soul to the universal light which lightens all things, 
and behold the absolute good; for that is the pattern according to 
which they are to order the State and the lives of individuals, and the 
remainder of their own lives also; making philosophy their chief pursuit, 
but, when their turn comes, toiling also at polities and ruling for the 


public good. . . .* 


Plato speaks of an objective goodness which is the same for 


8! Theaetetus, 176; Dialogues, II, 178. 

32 Ibid. 

83 Republic, 508d; Dialogues, I, 770. 

** Republic, 540; Dialogues, I, 799. “ The public good ” is Jowett’s trans- 
lation of ris wéX\ews évexa; cf. C. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy (Leiden, 1957) 
I, 212. 
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public as for private life, and by which we must be guided if 
we are to act rationally, whether publicly or privately.* 
Whatever the shortcomings of his metaphysics, Plato did not 
allow himself to be swept off his feet by the Heraclitean flux. 
As great and as evident as the changes in Greek life around him 
were, he did not succumb to the sophist theory of the relativity 


of knowledge and of moral values. He strove moreover to 


advance the Socratic inquiry beyond the sphere of ethics to 


ontology. Granted the fact that he did not bridge the gap he 
left between the sensible world (of change) and the intelligible 
world (of being) Plato did show that we can and actually do 
apprehend essential moral values, and that these values are 
not purely subjective creations of the human mind; that we do 
not create, but rather discover them, and that we actually do 
judge of things, change as they may, by standards which do 
have objective reference to a reality which is both rational and 
knowable. 

Plato was no mere romanticist nor mythologist; he was a 
philosopher who expressed his vision of reality and its impli- 
cations for our changing human culture in dialogues which 
still have a message for our day and age. Well has Karl Stern 
called upon contemporary thinkers, in an age whose technocratic 
flux threatens to submerge the mind of man, to return with 
Plato to the quest for wisdom! *° 


Capuchin Seminary of St. Mary, 
Crown Point, Indiana. 


85 Republic, 517c; Dialogues, I, 776; C. de Vogel, op. cit., p. 207. 
8¢ Address given at Rosary College, June 1958, a short summary of which 
is found in Critic, XVIII (1958) 67. 


St. Thomas’s Exposition of 
Aristotle: A Rejoinder 


by Walter H. Turner 


N THE October (1960) issue of Tue New Scuo.asticism, 

Fr. Thomas R. Heath, O. P., has re-opened the almost 
perennial discussion of the evaluation and interpretation to be 
granted St. Thomas’s exposition of the corpus of Aristotelian 
writings." Without, perhaps, intending to re-open old contro- 
versies, and certainly without claiming to give definitive answers 
to old questions, Fr. Heath nonetheless suggests that his com- 
parative study of the Metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas’s 
exposition of the same work shows “that this Commentary at 
least is a genuinely Thomistic philosophical document, one 
which reveals the thought not only of Aristotle but of St. 
Thomas as well.” 

To establish his conclusion Fr. Heath points to the proemtum 
of St. Thomas himself and under seven headings indicates that 
St. Thomas’s view of the nature of metaphysics is in conformity 
with the views of Aristotle on the same subject as expressed in 
his Metaphysics. His conclusion is unambiguous: “In any 
case, the whole tone of the introduction is clear; it is a valid 
Thomistic text on the nature of metaphysics and something 
more than a broad suggestion that we shall find this science 
exposed in the pages to follow.” 

In “the pages to follow” the first thing which Fr. Heath 
notes in the Commentary “ is its length; to every one page of 
Aristotelian text we find six and sometimes more of Thomistic 

“St. Thomas and the Aristotelian Metaphysics,” THE New ScHOLASTIC- 
IsM, XXXIV (1960) 438-460, cf. also by the same author, Aristotelian 
Influence in Thomistic Wisdom: A Comparative Study. Abstract of a 
dissertation in the Catholic University of America series of philosophical 
studies, No. 176 (Washington, D. C., 1956). 
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explanation.” For Thales “ St. Thomas devotes five numbers to 
this text (nos. 77-81) or, roughly, about five times what is 
before him.” 

Fr. Heath is then quick to note “‘ the admirable order ” which 
Thomas perceives “ in what would appear to be random reasons 
put down by Aristotle for the position of Thales.” By the same 
token we hear St. Thomas as well “ elaborating somewhat on the 
Aristotelian criticism and actually inserting a more metaphysi- 
cal viewpoint.” “ Thomas enlightens us by bringing in the dis- 


tinction between potency and act,” metaphysical notions “ no- 
where in evidence in the Aristotelian text.” 

Later, in contrasting St. Thomas’s commentary on the Meta 
physics with the doctrine to be found in the Summa Theclogiae, 
Fr. Heath observes the “ remarkable difference in terminology 
and a clarification of the role of God and the angels; but that 
clarification does not come from philosophy and reason and so 
Thomas keeps it out of the commentary on the Metaphysics.” 
So distinct are the two doctrines, Fr. Heath feels, that were we 
to read these two texts separately without a knowledge of either 
the author or the context, we might conclude “ that two different 
men wrote them.” At this point in his article, Fr. Heath has 
become immersed in St. Thomas’s doctrine on the relation 
between faith and reason and is now raising quite a distinct 
problem, the problem namely of the relation in general of the 
philosophy of Aristotle to the philosophy and the theology of 


St. Thomas Aquinas. To this end he quotes from Garrigou- 


Lagrange: “ Revelation for St. Thomas was not in philosophy 


a principle of demonstration. But it was a guiding star.” 
Reverting once more to his original problem, the value of St. 
Thomas’s commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, Fr. 
Heath goes on to show that in explaining the text of Aristotle, 
St. Thomas frequently introduces new insights and illumi- 
nations, that he sometimes raises objections to the doctrine of 


Aristotle and proceeds to answer such objections. Fr. Heath 
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finds that “there are many such examples of amplification, 
independent observations, defense of the Aristotelian position 
against other philosophers.” And even, Fr. Heath finds, St. 
Thomas will occasionally openly dissent from the text, though 
these “ corrections ” are certainly not as numerous. Finally he 
concludes “that our only point here is that the commentary, 
written by St. Thomas late in his life, is a true reflection of 
the mind of the angelic doctor.” 

Fr. Heath is to be commended for having pointed out, 
through his published article though not in so many words, 
the fallacy of attempting to solve the problem in an over-all 
or general way without a painstaking and detailed investigation 
of the individual works involved. But one aspect of the problem, 
however, Fr. Heath has apparently overlooked. In his effort to 
avoid further controversy, he has deliberately refrained from 
all allusion to the already extensive literature pertinent to the 


problem. In so doing, he has apparently failed to realize that 


it is possible in an investigation of this kind to make full use 


of such earlier research without necessarily re-opening the con- 
troversy. As a matter of fact, to attempt research into any 
problem, even with a method which might in some way, perhaps, 
be considered novel, without previous investigation into prior 
research can give, and often has given, rise to pseudo-problems 
and additional controversies which a little more scholarly re- 
search would have done much to obviate. 

The question of the value of St. Thomas’s writings on 
Aristotle as a source for St. Thomas’s genuine thought is a 
difficult and delicate one, and the controversies which have 
developed around the problem have a long and continuous 
history. But the principles and the facts which have emerged 
from such discussions may not be ignored. It is, therefore, 
neither the goal of this paper to begin new controversies aor 
again to end old ones. It does propose, however, to show that 


the problem cannot be resolved by the method which Fr. Heath 
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has employed, namely, by the comparative analysis of two texts 
without reference to the principles and the facts commonly 
accepted by all parties of past debate. 

To date, three scholarly camps have formed around the 
question of the significance of these expositions to Thomistic 
thought. Msgr. Martin Grabmann has long since established the 
general outlines of each camp.” The first camp is composed of 
those who view Thomas’s exposition of Aristotle as essentially 
objective and therefore non-representative of Thomas’s own 
thought. Such a group tends to view St. Thomas much as 
Averroes tended to view himself, as the great referee of Aris- 
totelianism concerned principally with protecting the Stagi- 
rite’s thought from the too-subjective interpretation of others. 
Among the members of this camp many important names 
appear: Charles Jourdaine, J. A. Endres, Mausback, and B. J. 
Zeiller. The second camp is constituted of those who feel that 
the expositions display, in addition, the personal viewpoint of 
St. Thomas himself; that indeed, the Aristotelian expositions are 
essential to a full understanding of St. Thomas’s own thought. 
E. Rolfes, Schutz, and many others constitute this second group, 
whose ranks are now augmented by the inclusion of Fr. Heath. 
The third camp, however, attempts to hold a middle ground. Its 
adherents maintain that, although basically objective, the com- 
mentaries do express views which Thomas holds in other works; 
views which may or may not have colored his interpretations of 


Aristotle. They feel, therefore, that the expositions should be 


evaluated only in terms of the full body of Thomas’s writings. 


To this last camp would seem to belong some of the greatest of 
our modern and contemporary Thomistic scholars: Msgr. Grab- 
mann, Fr. Eschmann, Fr. Chenu, Vernon J. Bourke, Anton C. 
Pegis, and Etienne Gilson, among others. 

It is important at this point to note that not a single member 


2M. Grabmann, Die Aristoteleskommentare des hl. Thomas von Aquin, 
In Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich, 1926) I, 297-300. 
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of either or any camp has ever undertaken to defend the thesis 
that the proemia to St. Thomas’s commentaries on the Aris- 
totelian corpus do not represent the genuine and personal 
thought of St. Thomas himself, and above all of St. Thomas’s 
thought with respect to the Aristotelian text on which he was 
writing an exposition. It is commonly accepted that the content 
of the various proemia to the Aristotelian writings constitute 
St. Thomas’s personal thought; and it is an almost universally 
accepted practice to assemble the proemza, independent of the 
accompanying text of Aristotle, in the form of separate col- 
lections, as sources for the further thought of the Angelic 
Doctor himself. Fr. Heath, therefore, would seem to have done 
himself and others a disservice by assuming that the intro- 
ductions are part and parcel of the commentaries and have 
precisely the same value as the commentaries in establishing the 
thought of St. Thomas. 

Fr. Heath’s concern with the rather lengthy additions made 
to the Aristotelian text by St. Thomas in his exposition has 
already been thoroughly explained by historical research. St. 
Thomas, as so many historians have already pointed out, does 
not slavishly follow Aristotle; he does not naively copy his 
predecessor, but in giving his doctrine clarity and precision, to 
correct and complete it, St. Thomas found it necessary to use 
many more words than does Aristotle in his text. The problem 
here is not whether St. Thomas in his exposition of Aristotle 
tends to employ his own philosophical principles and go beyond 
Aristotle, as Fr. Heath has stated; the fact as generally recog- 


nixed by modern historians is simply that St. Thomas was 


seeking to go beyond the littera to the intentio of the Stagirite. 


Such historians are simply following the position long since 
maintained by Msgr. Grabmann that St. Thomas in his exposi- 
tions of Aristotle sought to establish the intentio Aristotelis 
because he felt that Aristotle and Christianity would be found 


compatible on the basis of their mutual truth, rather than on 
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the basis of a re-intery~ctation. For this reason, the few 
deviations from Aristotle’s thought to be found in the com- 
mentaries are due to flaws in the Philosopher’s system which 


St. Thomas deemed completely irreconcilable with the truth. 


This being the case, the predominant objectivity of the com- 
mentaries bears silent tribute to the genius of Aristotle and the 
profundity of his thought, for St. Thomas chose not to over- 
whelm him completely with a preconceived synthesis, but chose 
rather to listen quietly and patiently to his thought. 

If we wish to employ the commentaries as a source of 
insight into St. Thomas himself, the commentaries, according 
to Grabmann, offer one of the best occasions for a more detailed 
view of the inductive side of St. Thomas’s method.* He even 
goes so far as tosay: “ Much light is cast in these commentaries 
on Aristotle on St. Thomas’s scientifie method, and even on his 
whole scientific individuality and signature.” * 

The excellence of these examples of St. Thomas’s signatur 
und individualitat has been attested by many throughout the 
course of their rather influential history, but a more apt state- 
ment of their general significance could hardly be found than 


that which Grabmann himself makes: 


Whenever we wish to rise from the narrowness of subjectivism to 
metaphysics itself, whenever a man dares to take at least one courageous 
step towards a teleological and theistic explanation of reality, a 
fundamental philosophical relationship manifests itself consciously or 
unconsciously with the Aristotelian way of thinking, which found in 
St. Thomas a dedicated and congenial interpreter.’ 

*M. Grabmann, op. cit., p. 308. 

*“So fallt denn von diesen Aristoteleserklirungen viel Licht auf die 
wissenschaltliche Arbeitsweise, Uberhaupt auf die ganze wissenschaftliche 
Signatur und Individualitét des . . . Lehrers.” M. Grabmann, op. cit., 
p. 309. 

*“ Wo man aus der Enge des Subjectivismus zur Metaphysik sich 
durchdringen will, wo man wenigstens einen mutigen Schritt auf dem 
Wege einer teleologischen und theistischen Welterklarung wagt, da bekundet 
sich bewusst order unbewusst eine philosophische Seelenverwandtschaft mit 
der aristotelischen Gedankenwelt, die an Thomas von Aquin eine hinge- 
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Etienne Gilson would agree with Msgr. Grabmann: 


As regards the commentaries which he composed, again his chief care 
is to recover the order of ideas, the technical sense of terms and the 
authentic meaning of the teaching that mainly inspired it.® 


The chief object of St. Thomas appears to have been to 
understand rather than to reconstruct, and the freedom of 
thought which benefited his own doctrine was the result of his 
efforts to eliminate all intermediaries between Aristotle and 
himself. It is unquestionably true that St. Thomas was influ- 
enced in his expositions partially from the point of view of 
style by the classical commentaries of the twelfth century, by 
Arabian scholars such as Averroes. And although St. Thomas’ 
commentaries contain much of his philosophical thought, they 
are not “ personal” works in the same way that the Summa 
Theologiae is. All due care, therefore, must be taken not to 
base an exposition of Thomistice doctrine on an isolated portion 
of one of these commentaries. 

There is every reason, of course, why Fr. Heath should find 
St. Thomas in his Commentary on the Metaphysics defending 
Aristotle, disagreeing with Aristotle, prolonging and amplifying 
his doctrine, for Fr. Chenu has long since pointed out the 


characteristics of St. Thomas the commentator: 


Sympathie de principe ... Tenir les problémes ouverts . . . Appro- 
fondir les principes plus que fixer les conclusions .. . Introduire des 
prolongements, insérer des distinctions . . . Ainsi procéde le com- 
mentateur Thomas d’Aquin.' 


In his effort to distinguish the infentio of the Philosopher 


from his littera, St. Thomas had a distinct advantage over most 


bungsvollen und kongenialen Interpreten gefunden hat.” M. Grabmann, 
op. cit., p. 313. 

* E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas, transl. E. Bullough (London, 
1937) p. 21. 

*M.-D. Chenu, Introduction 4 V' Etude de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (Mont- 
real, 1950) pp. 178-182. 
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commentators before or since because of his profound grasp of 
Aristotelian principles. Fr. Heath has noted his employment 
of the principles of potency and act prior to their introduction 
into the text by Aristotle himself. Through their use he was 
able to improve upon many points which Aristotle had not made 
quite clear. His very facility in this regard is generally re- 
garded by historians as the very raison d’étre of the expositions. 
Thomas was convinced that the authentic thought of Aristotle 
had been betrayed at the hands of the Arabian commentators 
and translators. Aristotelianism had become so laden with 
Platonism and Neoplatonism that it had become possible to 
ascribe the Liber de Causis, among others, to the Philosopher. 
St. Thomas’s commentaries, therefore, represent the first 
thorough attempt to delineate adequately the fundamental prin- 
ciples and teachings of the Stagirite by means of accurate 
translations. 

Grabmann and Walz agree that at a providential meeting 
of Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and William of Moerbeke 
the matter was discussed and effective action was taken in favor 
of Aristotelianism. These historians go on to indicate that St. 
Thomas’s reason for assuming the task of writing commentaries 


on Aristotle was simply to preserve a purified version of Aris- 


totle, and in conformity with his own personal predispositions 


to present the true Aristotle to the Christian world.* Mandon- 
net, of course, insists that although Urban IV had renewed the 
ban against Aristotle in 1263, the Pope himself had instructed 
St. Thomas and William of Moerbeke to take up the task of 
translating and commenting upon Aristotle: “Urban IV... 
leur avait manifestement commis cette oeuvre.” * While some 
historians will only admit that St. Thomas obtained permission 


from his order to have William of Moerbeke translate Aristotle 


®*Cf. A. Walz, Saint Thomas Aquinas, transl. S. Bullough (Westminster, 
1951) pp. 103-4. 
® P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant (Louvain, 1911) IT, 39. 
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into Latin,*® Ueberweg concludes quite simply that St. Thomas 


secured purer texts from translations made by Moerbeke at his 


request.* Certainly William of Tocco relates that when St. 


Thomas returned to Italy in 1270 he met William of Moerbeke 
who began to translate Aristotle directly from Greek into Latin 
ad-instantiam ” of St. Thomas.”” 

Whatever may have been the official, semi-official or personal 
motivation back of the project, historians agree that St. Thomas 
followed the general commentary method of the day, which 
means, in the words of Fr. Ducoin, that he was: “. . . concerned 
with being exact but allows himself a certain freedom of inter- 
pretation which our critical methodology would condemn.” * 
To substantiate his view that St. Thomas was well aware that 
his interpretation of Aristotle might be open to misunderstand- 
ing, Fr. Ducoin refers to the following passage from the De 
Unitate Intellectus, which freely translated says: “. . . lest 
you think that what we are saying is our own and goes beyond 
the meaning of Aristotle, here are the words of Aristotle clearly 
saying the same thing.” * 

Fr. Ducoin points out that St. Thomas starts with a text 
and tries to discover the intention of Aristotle in the statement. 
He then brings into play his own ideas in prolonging the 
intention of the original words.*® Vernon J. Bourke, in his intro- 
duction to the Parma edition of the works of St. Thomas, affirms 
simply that St. Thomas gives a literal commentary setting forth 
the portion to be dealt with and then explains the doctrine 
involved.*® Fr. Eschmann, in discussing the same subject in 

‘°R. Downey, St. Thomas and Aristotle (Cambridge, Eng., 1925) p. 73. 

11 F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, transl. G. Morris (New York, 
1898) I, 430-433. Cf. also A. Walz, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

12 Wm. of Tocco ,“ Vita S. Thomas,’ Acta Sanctorum, March, I, 663. 

18G. Ducoin, “ St. Thomas—Commentator of Aristotle,” Philosophy, To- 
day, I (1957) 53. 

14 Ibid. 


18 Tbid. 
46 Opera Omnia (New York, 1948-50). 
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his A Catalogue of St. Thomas’s Works, agrees by saying: 
“ The Master’s main intention was not to elaborate a system of 
philosophy but simply to make the pure and unadulterated 
Aristotle known to the Occident which was passing through a 
crisis of heterodox Aristotelianism.” He also informs us that in 
the writing of the commentaries Aquinas shows “ a significant 
preoccupation with the littera and the intentio of the Stagi- 
rite” and that this concern was “ to characterize St. Thomas’s 
whole expository work.” ** 

It would seem, from the best information available to us, and 
on the authority of Fr. Eschmann, that: 
Up to 1259, when St. Thomas came to Italy, his knowledge of Aristotle, 
vast and impressive as it was, nevertheless depended to a considerable 
extent on rather second hand information and sources. ... Tradition 
credits Aquinas with the initiative in regard to new, more accurate 
translations not only of Aristotle’s writings but also of the Greek 


commentators.** 


Fr. Heath emphasizes in his article the order which St. 
Thomas discovered in the apparently haphazard arguments of 
Aristotle. But no doubt St. Thomas, as so often is the case, 
found a plan where one did not exist; for in the spirit of a spon- 
taneous classroom situation for which Aristotle prepared most 
of his work, a logical progressive approach was not always 
appropriate, nor was it even possible. 

When St. Thomas began to write his commentaries on 
William of Moerbeke’s translations of Aristotle, the tradition of 
commentary work offered two possible methods: point by point 
commentary and paraphrasing. Unlike the relatively loose 
paraphrasing of Aristotle’s thought which characterized the 
work of St. Albert the Great, as well as that of Themistius, 


Thomas chose to construct a literal. step by step commentary, 


*7 In E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas, transl. L. Shook 
(New York, 1956) p. 400. 
18 Ibid. 
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while at the same time looking for a logical plan according to 
which the whole work was organized. 

Fr. Chenu in his superbly scholarly work has already estab- 
lished the historical genesis of the commentaries and the 


‘order ” which they display.*® The exposition was the original 


and most typical form of scholastic teaching; and it remained 
its most dominant characteristic throughout. Three types of 
exposition were known to the thirteenth century: the expositio 
per modum commenti, the expositio per modum scripti, and the 
expositio per modum quaestionis. These were the instruments 
which the medieval pedagogues had at his disposal, and he 
tended to view everything in terms of the method under which 
he himself taught. St. Thomas, for example, in his Com- 
mentary on Job, sees the entire discussion between Job and his 
friends as a disputed question, with the Lord Himself determin- 
ing the question, just as the medieval master did in the 
thirteenth century.” 

Avicenna was the prototype of the exposttio per modum 
scripti. This type of commentary was a doctrinal construction, 
based it is true upon a text, but not intending as much to ex- 
pound the text as to elaborate a doctrine compatible with the 
text. Use of such a method of commenting tended to constitute 
the writer an auctoritas, or as we would say, a philosopher in 
his own right. Roger Bacon openly resented St. Albert’s use of 
the method, and actually considered its employment destructive 
of learning.”* 

Averroes, on the other hand, was the prototype of the method 


er modum commenti, which involved a much more literal 


method of exposition with a closer adherence to the text itself. 


[t is in this latter way that St. Thomas wrote his commentaries 
not only on Aristotle, but upon Boethius and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius as well. 

*M.-D. Chenu, op. cit., p. 188. 


2°Saint Thomas Aquinas, Expositio in Job, XXVII, 1 
™ M.-D. Chenu, op. cit., p .115. 
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The technique of this latter method was already well estab- 


lished in the thirteenth century and involved two elements, the 
divisio textus and the expositio proper. The divisio textus was 
a very characteristic scholastic method and especially character- 
istic of St. Thomas himself. It is found in all of his com- 
mentaries, as well as in his work on the Sentences of Peter the 
Lombard. This division, which constitutes the first part of 
each section, extends not only over short pieces of a given text, 
but even over the whole work itself. St. Thomas stresses the 
logical connection of the whole work and even extends it some- 
times to include a whole series of works. His expositions of 
St. Paul, for example, are arranged in this way. Even in 
Aristotle, whose works we now know were not written in such 
a logical order, St. Thomas in the medieval tradition was 
forced to find an order. As a simple matter of fact, St. Thomas 
himself was laboring under the illusion that the works of 
Aristotle had been composed in a strictly orderly fashion and 
that the Aristotelian corpus was complete.” The difficulties 
inherent in such a method are not observable in relatively small 
passages, as in the text from the Metaphysics to which Fr. 
Heath refers, but when viewed over an entire work become quite 
obvious. 

The second element of the expositio per modum commenti 
involved, of course, the exposition of the text. This was a literal 
commentary following the text step by step, word by word. We 
cannot help but admire St. Thomas’s close exposition, which 
appears to have been quite intentional on his part. For he knew 
that many of the Aristotelian positions which the thirteenth 
century found objectionable originated in the Arabian com- 
mentators and not in the literal text. For that reason he adhered 
closely to the literal text to bring out the literal meaning. 

#2“ Ridiculum est etiam dicere quod Aristoteles inferius reiteret suam 


considerationem a principio, quasi aliquid omisisset, ut Commentator fingit. 
Erat enim copia Aristoteli corrigendi librum suum, et supplendi in loco 
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But this constitutes the very crux of our problem regarding 
the evaluation of the Thomistic commentaries. For, as Gilson 
has said, all Aristotelians in the thirteenth century agreed that 
Aristotle was right, but they disagreed as to what he had said.” 
So it was with St. Thomas. For him Aristotle was always right 
in principle. It did not matter that Aristotle says the world 
was not created, for the question was not what Aristotle says, 
but rather whether we could say within the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples that the world was created. And St. Thomas found that 
the doctrine of creation would not contradict the principles of 
Aristotle. 

St. Thomas was always sympathetic towards Aristotle, and 
he approached the works of Aristotle with a prejudiced eye. The 
Thomistie synthesis, as Gilson has pointed out, is the result of 
more than one benign Thomistic interpretation of the Phi- 
losopher : 

The task to be undertaken was to Christianize Aristotle: to reintroduce 
exemplarism and creation into the system, to maintain providence, to 
reconcile the unity of the substantial form with the immortality of the 
soul; to show in short that even accepting Aristotelian physics, the 


great truths of Christianity remained unshaken.** 


Fr. Chenu, again, would agree: “In any case, theologian that 


St. Thomas was, the works of the Stagirite were read through 
Christian eyes, with no illusion regarding certain elements of 
the system, but with a favorable prejudice.” ** Fr. Copleston 
insists that it was the intention of St. Thomas to separate his 
conception of Aristotle from an interpretation which on certain 


fundamental points he considered absolutely misguided : 


St. Thomas was anxious to reseue Aristotle from the toils of Averroes 


debito quod fuerat omissum, ut non inordinate procederet.” In VIII Phys., 
1, n. 1970 (ed. Angeli-Pirotta). 

23 E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 19. 

** Ibid., p. 17. 

25 M.-D. Chenu, op. cit., p. 
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and to show that his philosophy did not necessarily involve the denial 
of divine providence or of personal immortality, and in this he 
succeeded, even if his interpretation of what Aristotle actually thought 
on these matters is probably not the correct one.*® 


Fr. Chenu has underscored the importance of the inadequate 


historical knowledge of the works of Aristotle on St. Thomas 


and his contemporaries, of the effect upon them of corrupt 


texts, ignorance of the internal and external relations of the 
Aristotelian corpus, as well as their ignorance of the circum- 
stances under which that corpus was composed.” 

The very Aristotle, therefore, upon whom St. Thomas was 
commenting existed to a great extent only in the mind of St. 
Thomas himself. To identify the historical Aristotle with an 
Aristotle who is, in many respects, St. Thomas’s own creation, 
is a procedure inacceptable to any or all modern interpreters of 
Aristotle. Perhaps A. C. Pegis has expressed the situation 


most aptly: 


What is perplexing about this Aristotle is that he existed to a great 
extent only in the mind of St. Thomas. He has criticized Aristotle 
often enough to leave no doubt on this point. What many still like to 
eall the Aristotelian-Thomistie synthesis is the result of more than one 
benign interpretation of the Philosopher. To identify St. Thomas with 
an Aristotle who is, in many important respects, his own creation, is a 
compliment to St. Thomas himself. To do so without realizing that 
St. Thomas’ Aristotle is a Thomist who, on some basic fundamentals, 
was never an Aristotelian, is an historical illusion that is both dangerous 


and without justification in our own day.*® 
To attempt, therefore, to use the Aristotelian commentaries 


2° F. Copleston, A History of Philosophy (Westminster, 1950) II, 426-7. 

27“ Au cours de ces recherches, aussi fécondes qu’excitantes, il sera 
opportun de noter les lacunes exégétiques qui proviennent, pour saint 
Thomas et ses contemporains, de |’insuffisante connaissance historique de 
Voeuvre d’Aristote: textes corrumpus, trances inconnues encore du corpus 

., inconscience de la genése intérieure de ce corpus du Philosophe et des 
conditions concrétes de sa composition. M.-D. Chenu, op. cit., p. 187. 

*8 Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1948) pp. xxviii-xxix. 
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as texts for St. Thomas’s philosophy presents practical problems 
which are almost insoluble. Since we cannot even now adequate- 
ly distinguish in St. Thomas’s commentaries on the Aristotelian 
corpus what St. Thomas thought from what St. Thomas thought 
Aristotle thought from what Aristotle himself did think, it 
would be well to heed the advice of those who maintain that it 
is not always safe to quote from the commentaries alone without 
taking into consideration another parallel text from a non- 
commentary work. 


University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Secretary’s Notes 


T THE TIME OF THIS writing, final plans are being drawn 
A up for the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky, April 24 and 25, 1962. All of the members will soon receive 
a letter containing the names of the chairmen of the appropriate 
sections and requesting the members to submit papers to be read or 
to offer their services as panel participants in the sectional meetings. 

The secretary wishes to offer his warmest expressions of gratitude 
to all participants and attendants of our Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting. 
He especially wishes to thank the outgoing officers for their faithful 
services to the Association, to the many members of various committee 
and chairmen posts for their untiring labors, and to our new officers 
for their devotion to the Association. 

At the end of the second year in his position, the secretary wishes 
once again to offer sincerest expressions of gratitude to all of the 
members of the Association for their devotion, their frequent and timely 
assistance, their welcome suggestions, and their warm friendships. 
Among those especially to be thanked are the secretaries to the 
Treasurer, Dr. Mohan, and the national secretary: Mrs. Agnes Smith 
and Miss Betty Goode. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


On October 15, 1960, the philosophy department of Assumption 
University of Windsor was host to the Fall meeting of the Detroit- 
Windsor Regional Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. The Rev. Dr. Roy Effler, O. F. M., of Duns Scotus College, 
presented a paper outlining Duns Scotus’ critique of the principle, 
omne quod movetur ab alio movetur. Following the discussion on this 
paper, Fr. Gordon MacDonald, C.8.B., of Assumption University of 
Windsor, led a discussion on “ Autonomy in Thomistie Ethies.” At the 
opening of the meeting the Regional Conference conducted an election 
of officers for the new academic year. The Rev. Dr. Edwin C. Garvey, 
C.S8.B., of Assumption University of Windsor, was elected president, 
and Dr. Carlo A. Grassi, of the University of Detroit, was installed as 
the new secretary. 

The Mid-Western Regional Section of the ACPA held its fall meeting 
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at DePaul University, Chicago, on November 5. Dr. Gerald F. Kreyche 
presided as chairman. Guest speaker for the occasion was Fr. Jacques 
Croteau, O.M.1., dean of the faculty of philosophy, University of 
Ottawa, Canada. Fr. Croteau’s address was “ The Existential Dimen- 
sions of Christianity.” It was delivered before four hundred people. 
Philosophy professors representing over twenty schools were present 
as well as various students. After the paper was delivered, ACPA 
members were treated to a chicken dinner, with compliments of DePaul 
University. A stimulating discussion was carried on in the faculty 
dining room. 

The 1960 fall meeting of the East Central Conference of the Ameri- 
ean Catholic Philosophical Association was held in the auditorium of 
the Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, on Sunday, 
November 13, at 2:30 P.M. After a few words of welcome from Msgr. 
John Kleinz, Dr. Richard Baker, the chairman, introduced Dr. Anthony 
Nemetz of Ohio State University. Dr. Nemetz contended that phi- 
losophers would exert greater influence in their world today if their 
coneern for demonstrating universal truths with scientific rigor were 
replaced by a sympathetic recognition of cultural commitments and an 
understanding dialogue in search for truth. Subsequent discussion re- 
vealed some dissent with his central position, more critical analyses of 
the supporting references to Plato and to Aristotle, and a general 
strong appreciation of the provocative and inspirational value of his 
talk. Dr. Baker asked the members to make known preferences among 


papers volunteered. A vote of thanks was offered to the Josephinum 


for its hospitality, and the meeting adjourned for a social hour and 
supper. 

The Northeastern Pennsylvania Regional Conference of the ACPA 
held its winter meeting on Sunday, January 8, 1961, under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. William J. Pakutka of Marywood College, at 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. The paper, entitled “ St. Thomas and 
the Act of Existence,” was read by Fr. Francis X. Adams, S.C. J., 
professor of philosophy at Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, and was followed by a lively question and 
discussion period 

The New York Metropolitan Roundtable has held two meetings thus 
far this year. On October 16 it met at St. John’s University. The 
speaker was the Rev. Thomas Berry, C.P., of the Asian Institute at 
St. John’s. He addressed the meeting on “ Samkara: The Philosopher 
of India.” On December 4 the Roundtable meeting was held at the 
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College of New Rochelle. The speaker, Dr. John E. Smith, of Yale 
University spoke on “ Thought and Being: Some Lessons from Hegel’s 


Encylopedia.’ The Rev. Quentin Lauer, S.J., of Fordham University 


led the discussion. 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY’s WORKSHOP IN PHILOSOPHY 


“Philosophy and the Integration of Contemporary Catholic Educa- 
tion” will be the subject of a workshop to be held at Catholie Uni- 
versity, June 16-27, under the direction of the Rev. George F. McLean, 
O.M.I. This will be an investigation into Catholic higher education’s 
evaluation and synthesis of contemporary data and problems according 
to the principles of its philosophy. After a study of the dimensions of 
reality and of knowledge, the conferences and seminars will discuss 
this relation between philosophy and the sciences, moral philosophy and 
moral life, and philosophy and education. Among the lecturers will 
be Rt. Rev. John K. Ryan, the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., the Rev. 
Allan Wolter, O. F. M., Dr. John Wu, the Rev. Benedict Ashley, O. P., 
the Rey. William A. Wallace, O. P., and Dr. Donald Gallagher. 

The workshop will be of special interest both to present and future 
professors of philosophy interested in the integration of their courses 
with the many elements of the college curriculum, and to professors of 
the arts and sciences who are seeking for their courses a perspective 
commensurate with that of a Catholic education. For information 
write: Director of Workshops, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


CONVERSACIONES PENSAMIENTO 

On April 21-22, 1960, there took place in Barcelona and the neigh- 
boring scholasticate of S. Cugat del Vallés the third of the biennial 
reunions of the four philosophical faculties of the Society of Jesus in 
Spain, which have come to be known as the “ Conversaciones Pensami- 
ento” from the fact that they are sponsored by the editors of the 
widely known philosophy journal Pensamiento. This past year for the 
first time the attendance was not restricted to members of the Jesuit 
faculties in Spain; also present were a relatively large number of 
distinguished guests from other faculties, including several from other 
countries. 

At each of the four sessions there was one main talk with two shorter 
comments thereon, these last preparing the way for the general dis- 
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cussion which followed. The principal speakers and the topics on 
which they spoke were as follows: the Rev. Jestis Muiioz: “ The Sources 
of Our Knowledge of the First Principles in Their Transcendent and 
Absolute Value”; the Rev. José Gomez Caffarena: “ The Metaphysical 
Implications of Affirmation in Man”; the Rev. Franco Dias de Cerio: 
“The Foundations for a Philosophy of History”; and the Rev. Luis 
Martinez Gémez: “Philosophical Dogmatism in Present-Day Scho- 
lasticism and the Limits of a Healthy Freedom for Discussion.” It was 
decided to hold the next “ Conversaciones Pensamiento” at Loyola 
Azpeitia, (Gulpuzcoa). This will be in 1962. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas, was host to the Twenty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Society, an asso- 
ciation consisting largely of philosophers from Texas and Louisiana, 
December 18-20, 1960. The convention covered the entire field of 
philosophy both in speculative development and in practical applica- 
tions. The featured speaker, at the Smoker Meeting, was Chauncey 
D. Leake, of Ohio State University, president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, who developed the theme of 
the unfortunate separation of the sciences from the liberal arts in a 


paper entitled “ Balancing the Biad.” 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HIsTORY OF SCIENCE 

The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will be 
held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, from August 26 to 
August 31, 1962, and at the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, from August 31 to September 2, 1962. Topics 
that may be of interest to philosophers are: general problems in the 
history of science, methods, philosophy and historiography of science; 
science in antiquity; science in the middle ages and the Renaissance; 
sciences of man. Further information may be obtained from: The 
Secretary, Xth International Congress of the History of Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT MEETINGS IN PHILOSOPHY 


A meeting of philosophers from the central New England area was 
held at Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., on Saturday, October 29, 
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1960. The purpose of the meeting was to bring together Catholics and 
non-Catholies to discuss problems of common or current interest in a 
strictly informal and intellectually hospitable atmosphere. The two 
principal speakers were Dr. Walter T. Stace, professor emeritus of 
philosophy at Princeton University, and Fr. Michael E. Stock, O. P., 
of St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. Dr. Stace spoke on the nature 
and function of religious language. He examined and rejected the 
theories of Arnold Toynbee and of Philip Wheelwright and concluded 
that, although religious language contains of course elements of poetry 
and metaphors, yet the basic assertions and beliefs of the religious 
consciousness are to be understood literally. Fr. Stock compared the 
Thomistie doctrine of conscience with Freud’s notion of the superego. 
While insisting on the value of some of Freud’s insights, he attempted 
to show that conscience as a dictate of reason could in no way be 
identified with the largely unconscious force which Freud called the 
superego. Fr. Ernest L. Fortin, A. A., of Assumption College, acted 
as chairman. The conference was attended by some sixty professors 
of philosophy from Boston College, Boston University, Brown, Holy 
Cross, Mount Holyoke, Providence College, St. Anselm, St. Stephen’s 
Priory, Smith, the University of Massachusetts, the University of Rhode 
Island, Wellesley, and a number of other colleges in the area. Similar 
meetings were held at Assumption in 1958 and in 1959 and will con- 
tinue to be held annually. Plans are being made to publish the 
proceedings. 

More than eighty professors of philosophy from twenty-six colleges 
and seminaries in Massachusetts met on Thursday evening, November 
17, at the Dominican House of Studies, Dover, Massachusetts, to discuss 
the book The Phenomenon of Man by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Fr. 
William A. Wallace, O.P., professor of cosmology at the House of 
Studies, began the discussion with a paper entitled: “The Physicist 
Looks at Evolution.” A former naval scientist, Fr. Wallace stated that 
much could be said against the scientific method of Teilhard. According 
to Fr. Wallace, Teilhard, at best, is proposing a view of the physical 
universe that is based on a hypothesis. But Teilhard himself will not 
admit that there is anything hypothetical about his world view. He has 
made a fact of his theory. The Dominican scientist noted that the 
temper of modern science is such that it looks askance at anyone who 
proposes a neat, final explanation, particularly when he invokes prin- 
ciples which are extrinsic to its subject matter. For this reason, he 
concluded that Teilhard may gain a hearing at the moment because he 
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was a scientist, but may quickly be rejected because he was a pious 
scientist. Fr. Michael Stock, O.P., professor of psychology at the 
Dominican House of Studies, thought that Teilhard was changing the 
theory of evolution into the dogma of evolution. Fr. Stock further 
maintained that if we exxmine weighty scientific opinions on the efficacy 
of the evolutionary theory as an absolutely universal key to understand- 
ing nature, we do not find the unquestionable allegiance expressed by 
Teilhard and Huxley. Fr. Stock concluded with the judgment that 
Teilhard had gone too far in maintaining that evolution supplies the 
ultimate certitude from which all the other conclusions of science derive 


their force. 


GRANTS AND OTHER FrinancriaL Als TO PHILOSOPHERS 


Since much of the research done by or wished by members of our 
Association and by other philosophers requires prohibitively large 
financial sacrifices, members may be interested in a paper about the 
sources of financial assistance and the ways of getting such help drawn 
up by Professors John D. Goheen, Ernest Nagel, and Wayne A. R. 
Leys of the American Philosophical Association. Copies of this paper 
and other pertinent information may be obtained from The Committee 
to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, 430 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Leo A. Fouey, S. M., 
National Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


An Etienne Gilson Tribute: Presented by his North American 
Students. Charles J. O’Neil, Editor, Milwaukee: The Mar- 
quette University Press, 1959. P. x + 347. $7.00. 


So many books perplex their reviewers with an embarrassment of 
poverty, but in the case of the present volume the embarrassment is 
definitely one of riches. There are twenty essays in all, together with a 
brief foreword by the editor and an impressive “ Response-Amicus 
Amicis” by the great teacher, historian, and philosopher, in whose 
honor the essays were submitted. Nor is the embarrassment of riches in 
any way lessened by the fact that all of the essays are of very high 
order indeed—lucid, competent, and at times even brilliant. 

As one approaches these several contributions, one finds that they 
seem to fall roughly into two main classes, those whose import is prim- 
arily historical, and those whose thrust is aimed rather more directly at 
current philosophical issues—a diversity that is neither surprising nor 
improper, considering Prof. Gilson’s own interests and achievements. 

First, then, as to the more historical essays. One finds that the 
greater part of these concern themselves with questions that are in 
one way or another relevant to an understanding of the unique achieve- 
ment of St. Thomas in the history of medieval philosophy. For instance, 
a very interesting study of John of Paris by Prof. Griesbach casts doubt 
on the extent to which this presumed follower of St. Thomas really does 
remain true to his master’s teachings, particularly when it comes to 
issues pertaining to the relations of the temporal to the spiritual power. 
Likewise, in another study of John of Paris, the Rev. Ambrose Heiman 
discusses Quidort’s treatment of the esse that is appropriate to 
creatures. Still another disciple of St. Thomas, Thomas of Sutton, is 
the subject of an essay by Fr. Przezdziecki, dealing with Sutton’s criti- 
que of the doctrine of univocity. And further essays that might be 
mentioned in this same general group of historical studies are a very 
able discussion of the doctrine of creation in the Liber de Causis; an 
examination of Hugh of St. Victor’s conception of the bearing which 
learning has on the moral life of the learned man; a study of a 
particular critique of Ockham’s treatment of universals by an Oxford 
follower of Scotus; and finally an interesting treatment of certain 
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features of the morality of usury, as this was understood both by St. 
Thomas and certain late thinkers. 

Moreover, these historical essays cannot well be passed over without 
commenting on the quite unusual merit that would seem to attach to 
two of them, viz. the contributions of Fr. Owens and Dr. Pegis. The 
former, Fr. Owens’ paper, deals not with medieval philosophy at all, 
but with Heraclitus; and in but a few masterly strokes the author 
demolishes most effectively that picture of Heraclitus as the flux phi- 
losopher which so many of us non-specialists still tend to retain from 
our graduate school days. Instead, Heraclitus emerges as a philosopher 
whose primary interest, as well as significance, would seem to lie in the 
area of moral philosophy. 

On the other hand, Dr. Pegis’ paper is directly concerned with 
medieval philosophy and with St. Thomas Aquinas. More specifically, 
the aim of the paper is to fix as precisely as possible the exact nature 
of St. Thomas’ achievement, vis-a-vis Aristotle and with respect to the 
question of the nature and immortality of the human soul. With his 
usual incisiveness, Dr. Pegis first distinguishes St. Thomas’ teaching 
from that of the Averroists on the one hand and from that of the 
followers of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the other. Then in still an- 
other illuminating contrast, he notes the discussions of the same topic 
by Pomponazzi in the 16th century, showing how the latter unequivo- 
eally accepts Aquinas’ teaching on the soul as contrasted with that of 
the Averroists, and yet at the same time how Pomponozzi doubts that 
St. Thomas’ doctrine is either philosophically defensible, apart from 
faith and revelation, or properly Aristotelian in its content and con- 
clusions. Thus the issue is sharpened by Dr. Pegis: St. Thomas, on 
strictly philosophical grounds and yet on philosophical grounds that 


only a Christian philosopher would ever have hit upon, succeeds in 
rescuing Aristotle from the Aristotelians; and yet just how does the 
rescued Aristotle stand to the Philosopher himself? To answer this 
question would be like divulging the plot of a novel. One must read 


Dr. Pegis’ answer for oneself. 

Perhaps, too, before leaving the historical essays altogether, we 
ought to mention some that fall somewhat in between our over-rigid 
classifications of history on the one hand and philosophy on the other. 
Thus Prof. Anderson’s discussion of the sense in which, for St. Thomas, 
God’s knowledge may be regarded as a scientific knowledge; or Fr. 
Klubertanz’s interesting discussion of omne agens agit propter finem, 
whether it be an axiom or a demonstrated conclusion; or Fr. Smith on 
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the pertinence of the sensibles to metaphysics; or Prof. Robb’s illu- 
minating discussion of how the intelligere of the intelligences is not a 
mere “activity” of such substances but is their very esse—these are 
all studies of doctrines of St. Thomas, to be sure, and yet their objective 
is not to settle points of historical scholarship, so much as to illumine 
and to reflect upon these philosophical truths themselves. 

Finally, we come to that group of essays in the volume which to 
this reviewer at least are among the more interesting and yet, at the 
same time and in another way, among the more disappointing contri- 
butions of the lot. For supposing the philosophy of St. Thomas to be 
a perennial philosophy, it would seem incumbent upon his contemporary 
students and disciples, not merely to know their master in terms of 
historical scholarship, but also to speak out clearly and directly on the 
current philosophical issues of the day, not after the mere letter of St. 
Thomas, to be sure, but in the spirit of St. Thomas. 

But unfortunately, to judge from the present volume, it would seem 
that the contemporary voice of the perennial philosophy is not ringing 
out as loudly and clearly as one might wish. Thus Prof. Bourke raises 
a number of questions about the pertinence of contemporary issues in 
meta-ethics to Thomism, but unhappily in its conclusions his essay 
would seem rather decidedly inconclusive. So also Prof. Lynch presents 
a very suggestive discussion of Heidegger’s conception of language; 
Prof. Walton discusses certain current theories of concept formation; 
and Prof. Schmitz and Fr. Thro have some interesting things to say 
about modern phenomenology. But somehow, in none of these essays 
does it come off too clearly or too convincingly just what St. Thomas 
would say to those of our contemporaries who are so buffeted by all 
these various modern winds of doctrine. 

One exception perhaps is the very penetrating essay of Fr. Schmidt 
which deals with the way in which the evidence of our senses grounds 
our intellectual judgments of existence. Although Fr. Schmidt is modest 
in the claims which he makes for his argument, it would nevertheless 


seem that many of his sugggestions could be developed into a really 


far-reaching critique of much of modern empiricism, the great weakness 
of the latter consisting precisely in its faulty understanding of the 
peculiar mutuality of sense and intellect in human cognition. Certainly, 
Fr. Schmidt’s essay deserves the most careful scrutiny and reflection. 
But so does the volume as a whole. 


Henry VEATCH 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Book Reviews 


The Principle of Sufficient Reason in Some Scholastic Systems 
1750-1900. By John Edwin Gurr, S. J. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1959. Pp. vii + 196, with index. $6.00. 


The task of reviewing this useful and valuable work has been 
facilitated by the author himself. In his preface Fr. Gurr clearly 
states the character of the study; it is intended as “a kind of philo- 
sophical induction derived from the historical material under examina- 
tion.” Induction is not a mere compilation of instances. Accordingly, 
the author proposes the process from which his conclusions are to 
emerge: a full, detailed presentation of historical evidence as to the 
function of the principle of sufficient reason in its technical, therefore, 
Leibnizian-Wolffian formulation, combined with the critical evaluation 
arising from the doctrinal point of reference, “ Thomistiec existential- 
ism.” The abundance and relevance of the historical evidence can here 
only be suggested by indicating the chapter headings: The Point of 
Departure in Leibniz and Wolff; Jesuit and Franciscan Use of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason 1750-1800; The Transition to Neo- 
Scholasticism; The Principle of Sufficient Reason 1850-1900. 

Evaluating the evidence thus presented, Fr. Gurr states his general 
conclusion as follows: “ No one individual author or group of authors 
examined ever completely broke out of that primacy of essence context 
in which, as a matter of fact, the Principle of Sufficient Reason is 
most relevant and useful” (p. 160). The implications of the general 
conclusion are drawn out in terms of two historical traits of the 
principle: its neutrality of formulation and its migratory pattern in 
textbook format. Neutral, that is indeterminate, in formulation, in use 
the principle retains the rationalistic function it exercised according to 
its technical expression by Leibniz. First principles of the order of 
deduction, of logical necessity, of the level of possible essence are the 
source of the intelligibility of the real; necessary to endow the data of 
experience with intelligibility. Basic among such principles is the 
principle of sufficient reason. The scholasties who adopted the principle 
were essentialists, some, before the nineteenth century revival, explictly 
and willngly so; others after the revival, inevitably so, by reason of 
their use of the principle, because of its natural econcomitance with 
Leibnizian-Wolffian presuppositions. This is evidenced in particular 
through the historically varying functions exercised by the principle 
in textbook systems, especially in connection with the explanation of 


induction, the origin and nature of first principles, and the preof for 
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the existence of God. The changing lot of the principle is thus sum- 
marized: ... 


in proportion as the system employing the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
eliminated, at least from explicit consideration, the existential causality 
traditionally associated with the intrinsic factors, Matter and Form, Sub- 
stance and Accident, and the extrinsic influence of efficient and final 
causality in being, to that extent the Principle of Sufficient Reason enjoys 
a position of primacy and prestige at the heart of metaphysics and the 
consequent development of a system. (p. 172). 


As to induction, the use of the principle is as a major premise under 
whose logical light the matter of the induction is endowed with intel- 
ligibility, i. e., the universality and necessity of essence. As to the object 
of metaphysics and the character of first principles, it serves to fashion 
being into essence, to construct first principles as laws of logical, mental 
necessity. As to the‘proof for the existence of God, it serves to resolve 
the concept of contingency into its implication of the concept of 
necessary being. 

To compensate for the defects inherent in this or any summary of a 
painstakingly developed case, with its precisely turned expression of 
the author’s own position, one can only attest to the merit of Fr. Gurr’s 
work by urging his right to be read. For his study is indeed both 
useful and valuable. The detailed, scholarly research guarantees its 
utility, a thoroughly comprehensive view of scholastic texts made 
available for reference and for evidence in concerete terms both of 
the dire ills remedied by the Aeterni Patris and of the not yet ended 
effort to re-establish the authentic teaching of St. Thomas. The most 
conservative estimate of the value of the study must cite its fulfillment 
of the author’s hope, namely, to make known, apart from any doctrinal 
assessment a large body of fact about the historical place of the 
principle of sufficient reason. He has amply provided the opportunity 
for the diffusion of such information. But obviously there is more 
than information here. The overall effect of the survey must be to 
provide a forceful grounded conviction of the incompatibility of the 
authentic thought of St. Thomas with any element of the Wolffian 


heritage that has beset it. While this is a truism for most contemporary 


Thomists, Fr. Gurr has made the matter forcibly clear. 

With regard to the precise, intended value of the work, it is the 
doctrinal position, “ Thomistiec existentialism,” which bestows the precise 
east and force upon the exposition of its conclusions. These Thomists 
who, like the present writer, wince rather than thrill at the appellation 
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“Thomistic existentialism” will perhaps wish that Fr. Gurr had 
included a compendium of that school’s basic tenets, rather than merely 


functionally employing them. This would provide a clarifying pre-note 


for the non-existentialist, an answer to questions arising from the text, 
such as these: What is the compatibility between the professed redis- 
covery of St. Thomas’ thought with the implied position designated as 


“ anti-abstractionism ” (p. vii)? Is the genuine Thomist committed to 
the equation of abstraction, concept, essence with the realm of the 
purely logical, the possible, the “rationalistic”; and to the exclusive 
equation of the existential, perceptual judgment with the existent, the 
real, the actual, the metaphysical? Does the converse of the rejection 
of a rationalistic, primacy-of-essence metaphysics entail the until recent- 
ly unsuspected discovery that existence, attained in the perceptual, judg- 
ment is the proper subject of metaphysics (p. 176)? Such questions, at 
least to the present writer, are suggested as implied in Fr. Gurr’s 
“Thomistie existentialist” evaluation of the historical data. They 
prompt certain observations. 

St. Thomas himself does not hesitate to retain as adequate for the 
sucecinet expression of his own thought, in the Summa itself, the term 
abstraction with regard to the formal constitution of the speculative 
sciences, including metaphysics. (I, 85, ad 1, 2.) Nor is it St. Thomas 
who sets up an opposition between concept and judgment. 


Verbum intellectus nostri . .. est id ad quod operatio intellectus nostri 
terminatur, quod est ipsum intellectum quod dicitur conceptio intellectus: 
sive sit conceptio significabilis per vocem incomplexam ut accidit quando 
intellectus format quidditates rerum; sive per vocem complexam, quod 
accidit quando intellectus componit et dividit. (De Ver. IV, 2). 


Both are moments in the vitality of human intellection, an immanent 
operation whose distinctive nature and dignity above sense knowledge 
is its attainment of the nature of things existing. Those who have been 
faithful to St. Thomas’ teaching, even in the nineteenth century (cf. 
e.g., Zigilara, Summa Philosophica, Psychologia Lib. IV, ¢. 3, pp. 341 
ss. ed. 16) have not overlooked the intentionality of knowledge, sub- 
stituting concept for thing as its object; nor, therefore, its existential 
character, present already in the first operation of the intellect, but 
formally achieved in the second. The emphasis, so fruitful in itself, 
placed upon judgment, easily becomes an exaggeration which treats 
“the abstraction of the concept” as immanent in an idealist sense, 
while the realism of the judgment is vindicated by describing this cogni- 
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tional activity as though it were transient action physically terminat- 


ing in the existent. 

Concept, essence, abstraction these are not synonymous with the 
logical, the possible, the pure a priori. Certainly they cannot be cast 
out of any Thomistic explanation of man’s science of the real, no matter 
how they have been misinterpreted in alien systems. The principle 
of sufficient reason as a function of that rationalistic position which 
bridges the falsely projected chasm between reason and experience by 
bestowing intelligibility upon the real in virtue of a priori laws of 
logical consistency, must be rejected together with its matrix. But this 
rejection must not include the truth that it is the dynamism of intel- 
ligence that seizes upon the nature of the real; that grasps and ex- 
presses the value of being as the ultimate reality of the real. First 
principles are rooted in the ontological exigencies of being itself; it is 
the vitality of intelligence that alone utters these principles. In 
particular, the principle of sufficient reason, in its non-technical sense, 
acknowledged by Fr. Gurr, is simply the intellectual expression of the 
ratio of being as it demands ontological consistency. Perhaps Garrigou- 
Lagrange, a prime object of the author’s censure, was not ignorant of 
this truth. First principles, science, metaphysics pertain formally 
to the intellect; no scandal need be taken by explaining their origins 
in terms of the operation of intelligence. Otherwise, St. Thomas himself 
would be liable to censure for stating: 


In his autem quae in apprehensione omnium cadunt, quidam ordo invenitur. 
Nam illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione est ens, cuius intellectus 
includitur in omnibus quaecumque quis apprehendit. Et ideo primum 
principium indemonstrabile est quod non est simul affirmare et negare, 
quod fundatur supra rationem entis et non entis.... (I-II, 94, 2). 


Further, whatever the dissatisfaction with the past, surely the 
alternative is not to make, even by implication, the subject of meta- 
physics to be the act of existing. Were such a science possible, and 
it is not, it would not be the metaphysics that St. Thomas has described. 
His metaphysics is the supreme science of the real, of that which is; 
and that which is, is neither essence nor esse. It is being. Being as 
being institutes a distinct scientific inquiry not because there is a 
judgment of the primacy of esse over essence, or an intuition of the 
real distinction. Being as being stands for a distinct and universal 
aspect of intelligibility of the real; it presents itself to the intellect 
in the connatural development of its scientific inquiry. The origin and 
constitution of being as being as a subject of scientifie inquiry is 
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repeatedly explained by St. Thomas in terms of the specification of the 
speculative sciences according to the diverse grades of scientific ab- 
straction. Perhaps the epistemological canons of St. Thomas do not 
have the same fascinating appeal as would an inquiry into the act of 
existing. But they are his; and they are rooted in the nature of human 
intelligence as it develops in its own order and environment. 

All Thomists will thank Fr. Gurr for his investigations as they 
express one more facet of the wanderings of scholastics before the 
Aeterni Patris and of their failure, afterwards, to overcome their 
background. Some, however, in the face of the broader implications of 
his doctrinal viewpoint, will share in the above reactions, reluctant to 
blend harmoniously in the chorus of “ Thomistie existentialism ” at the 


price of elements which in St. Thomas’ teaching are essential. 


Tuomas C. O’Brien, O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 


Washington, D. C. 


Ethics. By Stephen C. Pepper. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1960. Pp. vi + 351, with index. $4.00. 


This is one of the clearest, best expressed and finely articulated books 
which this reviewer has read in some time. Pepper neatly summarizes 
and incisively criticizes ten ethical theories and then at the end draws 
up one of his own. Though somewhat sympathetic to Kant, he rejects 

is formalistic theory. He deftly disposes of G. E. Moore’s naturalistic 
allaey and accuses Ayer and Hare of linguistic legerdemain. The 
formal and intuitive theories are too dogmatic for Pepper; the emotive 
theory, too empty. Among the current empirical theories he finds bits 
to incorporate into his own system, and something to criticize. Thus 
it is cultural relativism that forms every man’s conscience which, to 
Pepper, is the embodiment within a man’s personality of the cultural 
pattern of his society. However, this system labors from the cultural 
lag of outmoded social institutions. Personal hedonism is commendable 
because it stresses each man’s drive for happiness, but it cannot bridge 
the gap between personal desires and social responsibility. Utilitarian- 


ism emphasizes social obligation, but its principle of Greatest Happiness 


has too unlimited a range of responsibility. Pepper commends social 
situation theory in that it seeks to reduce tensions among people but 
it is poor on long range decision. Chamberlain’s appeasement at 
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Munich is the big black mark against it. The building up of personality 
in the self-realization theory appeals to Pepper but on the individual 
level he finds the theory too vague and on the social level too totali- 
tarianist. He gives a version of evolutionary ethics which is not usually 
found in the authors. Since he is all for a selective system, he views 
with favor Darwin’s natural selection but its social development is too 
repressive of personal happiness. All other theories of ethics he 
disposes of in a single short paragraph. 

From the competing empirical systems he combines personal hedon- 
ism with cultural relativism to make the social adjustment theory. 
His ideal man has a personality structure free of repressions and 
tensions and adapted to secure maximum personal satisfaction; yet 
he is responsive to the social demands made upon him. He is not 
disciplined to the point of rigidity, for he is not bound to the dictates 
of an authoritarian conscience. His conscience is humane (rubbery). 
He is adaptable to any social situation and though he may be forced to 
comply with authoritarian social direction, he does so freely, that is, 
he is aware of the force he is knuckling down to. Pepper’s system 
is flexible and bi-polar, that is, whenever great social pressures exist, 
one must accept the dictates of society, endure discipline and help 
achieve the security of society; when, however, social pressures relax, 
one should enjoy freedom and initiative in the pursuit of his personal 
drives in an open democratic society. 

The doctrine cf the book is not on a par with its form. This book is 
more a psychological than an ethical treatise. At the heart of Pepper’s 
system is (1) the purposive act, aimed at a goal, and (2) a selective 
or trial-and-error system of attaining goals. Every such system carries 
with it a built-in norm, desire of the end, and it corrects itself by 
rejecting means proven by test to be false and absorbs into itself means 
that prove correct. His psychology, however, leaves much to be desired. 
It rejects a soul; for all man’s drives, habits, aims, and ideals “ are 
identified with the body even though we do not yet know in what the 
physiological pattern consists. Indeed man’s character or personality 
structure lies in his body and endures as long as the body lasts.” This 


psychology rejects also the faculties of intellect and will. Hence Pepper 


describes the purposive act in a mechanistic way as though it were not 
pre-directed by intelligence and he hypostasizes drives, norms and 
selective systems and has these things performing results and achieving 
goals. Perhaps he never heard that actiones sunt suppositorum. More- 
over, he forgets that the application of “structure” to purposive act 
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and selective system is only metaphorical. And strangely enough for 
an empiricist, he is inclined to give the nod to indeterminism; but yet 
he says that determinism does not destroy free choice. Pepper’s man 
seems to be a kind of IBM machine equipped with automatic drives and 
“a built-in eriterion of choice and decision in the very structure of 
a purposive act.” Pepper should straighten out his psychology before 
venturing into the field of ethies. 

He has the usual empirical notions of certainty. His ethical theory 
is a probability open to correction. For him, “ incorrigible,” like 
“soul,” is a bad word. He speaks of “evidence” for this. or that 
assertion but in the manner of a certain Albert E. Wiggam, Se. D., 
who used to run a newspaper column called “ Exploring Your Mind.” 
If some Joe Doakes and his wife wrote a book advocating a new social 
or psychic theory, then for Wiggam that book was “evidence” for the 
theory. For Pepper there are no certitudes; only probabilities. 

Like any empiricist, he is constantly confusing “is” and “ ought.” 
Thus he says that the criteria of conduct, like pleasure or satisfaction, 
are embedded in the human act, that the attainment of any goal is good. 
All he is doing is stating the fact that men act thus and so; but the 
ethical problem is, Ought men to act thus and so? The truth of the 
matter is that no empiricist can climb out of the self-imposed ring of 
the “is” (fact) into the area of “ought” (norm). The empiricist 
“ought ” ean only be an “is,” that is, this is the way a man’s drive 
acts; therefore that is the way is ought to act. Such a conclusion does 
not belong to ethies. 

The wise man asks: “If they were able to know so much as to 
make a judgment of the world: how did they not more easily find the 
Lord thereof?” Pepper understands how a single purposive act must 
be for an end, how a variety of drives and ends are regulated by 
prudence. Should it not have occurred to him that there must be an 
over-all end to human life, that it is just as irrational to consider the 
totality of a man’s life without a final end as it is to describe a single 
act or a series of purposive acts without a particular goal? It is attain- 
ment to the final end which constitutes the ethical problem. Pepper 
needs to take the next logical step and see how all voluntary acts 
must have a final end. Only when he does that will he be in the field 


of ethies. For problems of conduct become moral problems only in 


so far as they touch the question of final end. Pepper exemplifies ethical 


questions with, “ Do the beans need salt?” “ What is wrong with my 
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ear?” “ How long should these sleeves be?” These are technical not 
ethical questions. 

It is impossible to write about ethics and not at least subconsciously 
assume some sort of final end. With Pepper the final end seems to be 
that one should comply with the demands of society and at the same 
time maximize one’s personal satisfactions. Epicurus, Lucretius, Caro 
and Horace could sympathize with such a goal and find rapport with 
Pepper’s ideal man of flexible conscience ready for all situations. But 
merely to have reached this level of ideals is to have contributed nothing 
to ethical study. It is a pity that talent such as Pepper’s should be 
wasted on empiricism. 

Tuomas J. Hicarys, J. 

Loyola College, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


Is Theology a Science? By M. D. Chenu, O.P. Translated by 
A. H. N. Green-Armytage. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia. 
Vol. II. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. 


Since 1927 Fr. Chenu has written many articles and books dealing 
with theology as science in the middle ages. His La théologie comme 
science au XIIIe siécle alone has appeared in three successively aug- 
mented editions. In 1942 it was thought that his approach undermined 
the traditional view of theology as a science (AAS, XXXIV [1942], 
37). In his latest contribution to the subject, originally published in 
1957, Fr. Chenu addresses the educated layman. From this popuiar 
work it would seem that in the space of thirty years Fr. Chenu has 
progressed but little in his conception of theology and of science. 

There are two principal defects in the view presented by the author. 
First, avoiding desirable precision, the author jumbles faith, sacra 
doctrina, theology and fides quaerens intellectum into a kerygmatic 
mysticism. But a philosophical journal is not the proper place to 
examine St. Thomas’ concept of sacra doctrina, or to review Fr. Chenu’s 
exegesis of question one in the Summa. The second defect, however, 
can be considered here. It is the author’s understanding of science and 
scientific methodology. 

The modern conception of science, it is claimed, consists in “ testing 
every statement by experiment, according objective validity only to 
such knowledge as has been so worked out and tested, criticizing all 
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results by tried and proved methods of demonstration and verification, 
and finally, at its most profound, proclaiming the intelligibility of the 
real world through a rational study of its relations and laws” (pp. 10- 
11). Theology, for Chenu, is not a science in this modern sense, for 
“the very nature of science rules it out” (p. 11). 

The sense of “science” which Fr. Chenu is willing to concede to 
theology apparently is the Aristotelian sense of the term. But as the 
author understands it, Aristotelian “science” consists principally in 
deductions, “inasmuch as deduction is the characteristic of science ” 
(p. 50). “‘* Demonstration’ is built up from deductio: we analyse a 
subject and derive a predicate from it because the predicate is contained 
in the subject ” (p. 72)! In no uncertain terms Chenu denounces, and 
rightly so, the limiting of theology to deductive speculation, but he 
insists, “if the deductive form of reasoning is found there, which does 
not happen very often, it must always take this necessary syllogistic 
form which is the mark of science” (p. 67). Besides deduction, how- 
ever, theology must use reductio, or “ resolution,” which is non-scientific, 
“not linked to the dialectic of ideas” (p. 74); rather it is mystical, 
introspective, a “method of transcendental reflection” (ibid.). As 
examples of this reductive, non-scientific analysis Fr. Chenu mentions 
the five proofs for the existence of God, the “whole dialectic of 
essence and existence ” from the real distinction in creatures to the real 
identity in God (p. 73). Theology, therefore, is “scientific” only when 
it deduces new conclusions from the data of faith; in this role it is 
a science subalternated to the Science of God, thanks to “the Aristo- 
telian theory of science” (p. 91). 

No doubt there are some modern theologians who would accept Fr. 
Chenu’s concept of “science” as a priori deductions of the mathemati- 
eal type. But no trained philosopher could fail to see here an un- 
fortunate, though popular, caricature of Aristotelian science. 

The essential characteristic of all scientific knowledge, Aristotelian 
and modern, is that it is through causes (ef. Post. Anal., I, 2, 71b9-14). 
In the order of discovery, sometimes the cause is known first and from 
it a new fact may be deduced, as is characteristic of mathematics. More 
frequently, however, the fact is obvious and the cause must be dis- 
covered; this is typical of natural philosophy and a great part of 


metaphysics. Surely the principal function of a “ scientific ” theologian 


is not to sit around drawing new conclusions from the doctrines revealed, 


but rather to perceive the causal dependencies among the doctrines 


revealed, e. g., Christ’s resurrection as the cause of the general resur- 
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rection (I Cor. 15:12). At least this is St. Thomas’ view of sacra 
doctrina as a science (cf. Summa Theol., I, 1, 8; In I Sent., Prol. 1, 


” 


5 ad 4). Fr. Chenu, apparently identifying “science” with a prior 
deductions of the mathematical type, has seriously limited the scientific 
function of theology and he has missed the Aristotelian notion of 
scientific knowledge. 

It is impossible to appreciate the Aristotelian concept of scientific 
knowledge without a thorough grasp of the Posterior Analytics. It is 
also impossible to appreciate the order of the Summa without it. Fr. 
Chenu, however, is not the only theologian today who has apparently 
neglected this difficult work of scientific methodology. 


JaMES A. WEISHEIPL, O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 


River Forest, Il. 


Vom Sinn der Selbsterkenntnis. By Katharina Kanthack. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1958. Pp. viii + 211. DM 18.00. 


The author, who is professor of philosophy at the Freie Universitat 
Berlin, sets herself the task of unfolding some of the themes latent in 
the works of Martin Heidegger, themes which Heidegger himself is 
said to consider worthy of further development. But while Heidegger 
is notorious for the difficulty of his style, Kanthack’s book is lucidly and 
often beautifully written. Still more remarkable is the fact that she 
should present man as essentially related to his fellowmen, a notion 
which, if successfully maintained, would refute the charge so frequently 
levelled against Heidegger, namely, that his philosophy leaves man in 
utter and desperate isolation. 

The road to this new view of the Heideggerian man leads through 
an analysis of the meaning of self-knowledge, which serves as the title 
of the book. 

The analysis is interesting and thought-provoking both in its de- 
structive and its constructive phases. The former reveals the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities in which the traditional philosophical no less 
than the modern psychological attempts at self-knowledge are caught. 
The latter complements, with more hopeful possibilities, the one-sidedly 
pessimistic conclusions embedded in Sartre’s regard, according to which 
man’s relations to his fellowmen are fundamentally hostile; and it 
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relegates to the status of an avoidable danger that anonymous mode of 
existence which under the designation of Das Man looms so large in 
Heidegger’s philosophy. Kanthack thus aligns herself with that more 
balanced form of existentialism which, in addition to dread, death and 
forlornness, recognizes hope, joy and a sense of belonging, as equally 
important factors in authentic human experience. 

Past efforts to gain knowledge of the self, according to Kanthack, 


were frustrated by an unwillingness to take human freedom seriously, 


i.e. sharply to distinguish in Heideggerian and Sartrean fashion 


between that which ean freely contribute to its own mode of being 
(Dasein, pour-soi) and that which cannot so contribute (Vorhanden- 
sein, en-soi). The self as a free project may maintain a certain mode 
of being over an indefinite period of time. But even if we get a hold 
of that structure, we still have not penetrated to the core of the self; 
for that structure need not be maintained, and in any event, that which 
maintains it still eludes our grip. Metaphysical thinking, in as much 
as it tries to operate with the substance-property category, or its modern 
variant, the subject-object dichotomy, together with the conformity 
theory of truth, presupposes an underlying sameness in the self which 
can be tagged or labelled, or of which a corresponding concept can 
be formed. It thus approaches human being as if it were a thing. 

The inadequacy of this approach is said to become particularly 
evident if we examine the age-old demand: Know thyself! Failure in 
respect of self-knowledge is not regarded as simple ignorance, but as 
self-deception, as fraud; as a result, those employing the traditional 
categories must group no less than three radically different factors 
under the term property: there is first of all the stable, fixed element 
in the self, which is the objective of the inquiry; then there is the 
second, conceived as capable of illuminating the first and mysteriously 
mirroring itself; finally, in view of the possibility of self-deception, 
there is a third and very strange factor which somehow must be able 
to interfere between the first and the second. This last has to be 
regarded as a kind of ill-will intent upon self-deception, which can 
be exhorted to transform itself, to become truthful and allow the first 
factor to be recognized for what it really is and, if need be, to change 
it from an undesirable to a desirable one. Thus, property is conceived 
as something fixed and stable which can be known once and for all, 
but which can also be transformed by another kind of property which 


in turn is able to transform itself. The “explanation” consists of a 
juxtaposition of the most heterogeneous elements, and the whole ap- 


proach ends in confusion. 
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Modern psychological doctrine, which, as Kanthack endeavors to 
show, wittingly or unwittingly still operates with the traditional meta- 
physical apparatus, does not fare better under rigorous analysis. In 
order to make plain how the self can, at one and the same time, be 
true self, falsified self and that which falsifies, its advocates posit a 
kind of censor capable of banishing the true property or desire into the 
unconscious, thus making it inaccessible to the understanding. Purely 
utilitarian interests cannot account for this banishment; deception of 
others would satisfy such interests. But self-deception, whether the 
advoeates of the doctrine admit it or not, implies a moral decision, 
namely, the acceptance of a norm of whatever origin and the condem- 
nation of a given desire if found objectionable in the light of that 
norm. The effort of the censor to get rid of the contemptible desire 
and substitute for it an acceptable one shows an eagerness for self- 
improvement which according to traditional ethical theory should be 
regarded as both praiseworthy and efficacious. According to the theory 
under consideration it is the opposite: inefficacious and blameworthy. 
On the one hand, the moral decision is fruitless, for the repressed 
element continues to manifest itself, though in disguise; on the other 
hand, the self is regarded as fraudulent, because it tries to hide its 
actual condition from itself. It is urged to see itself as it truly is. But 
should it succeed in forming a correct picture of itself, the ethical 
position again is abandoned, for the doctrine assumes that a sheer 
automatism following its own laws takes over and restores the health 
of the soul. Thus freedom and thinghood are alternately being called 
upon the stage, and the doctrine flounders helplessly between two in- 
compatible positions. 

If the use of the substance-property or subject-object schemata is 
to be ruled out, what can be said about the self? “It is no longer 
possible,” replies Kanthack, “to say what the self is; one can only 
inquire into the mode of human as distinct from non-human being.” 
The outstanding fact about human being is that, as understanding, it 
is open to things and especially to other human beings. The problem 
of how one individual can act on another is a false problem. To think 
an individual in complete isolation is impossible, for man always finds 
himself in a situation in which he is inextricably involved with his 
fellowmen. This involvement ranges from his dealings with others in 
the performance of his daily tasks to a common way of looking at the 
world and man’s place in it. These “spheres of understanding” can 


change from one period of history to another, but while they last, they 
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give the individual a sense of security, a feeling of being at home in 
his group. Grave dangers lurk, however, in the very satisfactions which 


this mode of existence provides. The openness of man and the comfort- 
ing nearness to others which he experiences, may seduce him to allow 
others to penetrate too deeply into his being, so that they think and 
act for him. He may in fact lose his self in the others and thus become 
the anonymous Man of which Heidegger speaks with such eloquence. 
For man as freedom this condition is neither unavoidable nor inescap- 
able. He may resist the temptation of the life lived for him and 
overcome the undifferentiated existence of the mass man by holding 
himself open to the extraordinary, the distinguished other. The en- 
counter with this other produces an enrichment, a joy which is present 
only when the other is present. In this partial togetherness with the 
other, the individual again may yield unduly; he may allow himself to 
be oriented from the point at which the other enters his awareness, with 
reference to that aspect of his being which the presence of the other has 
brought to life. A third and fourth equally powerful may exert an 
equally strong influence. Then many voices will call from different and 
often opposite directions. In this Vielstimmigkeit (multivocity) the 
individual tosses about aimlessly. Again, as in the mode of das Man, 
he tends to lose his selfhood. He is in a condition which Kanthack 
ealls the Taumel. 

A second danger is said to threaten on the level of partial together- 
ness. Distressed when an experience of the other eludes him, when the 
other suddenly hides as if behind an impenetrable wall, the individual 
may try to construct an image of the other. Since he can do this only 
on the basis of the few meager strands which the outward behavior of 
the other offers out of the complexities of a human being, and since 
he must fill in the gaps with elements of his own experience, he is 
bound to distort the other, and the end result may at times be more 
of a selfportrait than a picture of the other. To this kind of distortion 
all human beings are exposed. Sartre speaks of it in terms of the 
regard, the objectifying look which tries to get the other into its grip 
by reducing it to a thing. Kanthack too recognizes Ausgeliefertsein 
(being exposed) as a permanent structure of Dasein. But unlike Sartre, 
she insists on another permanent structure, namely, Angewiesensein 
(dependence), for it is only in the encounter with the other that man’s 
being can be realized at all. The awareness of this indebtedness 
generates gratitude and the awareness of one’s own complexity and 
its exposure to the distorting look of the other, calls forth caution and 
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concern for the being of the other. No matter what the outside appear- 
ance of the behavior of the other may be, another chance is always 
given, the final word is never said. 

Thus the pain of being exposed is alleviated. But to achieve the 


highest and most rewarding kind of togetherness, objectifying thinking 
must be completely abandoned. Instead of trying to form a picture 
of the other, the individual must first establish his own selfhood. He 
does this by arresting the Taumel, by bringing order into the confusion 
of the many voices which are calling hither and thither. Once the work 
of integration is done, the individual is said to become keen-sighted for 
Einstimmigkeit (univocity) in another, whom he tries to attract to 
himself. In the common striving to achieve Einstimmigkeit in the one 
and in the other, the highest degree of selfhood and the most intimate 
union between two selves are reached at one and the same time. Such 
an intimate relationship, if attained at all, ean be had with only very 
few individuals in a lifetime. But since Hinstimmigkeit arises out of 
Vielstimmigkeit (multivocity), love, which, according to Kanthack, is 
simply gratitude for the contribution to selfhood which the other has 
made, need not be restricted to these few. Many are the voices which 
are heard over the wide expanse which is man as Seinsverstaendnis 
(understanding of being) and their origin is often unknown. Love, 
therefore, as the grateful acknowledgment of a debt, ought to be 
directed toward all men. 

Thus the demand: Know thyself! takes on a deeper meaning. It is 
not a request to obtain a clear and accurate picture of a self once and 
for all set in its being like a stone or a tree. It is a call upon a free 
being to institute that control and integration of all the influences to 
which it holds itself open, an integration which it alone ean perform 
and which constitutes it as a self. Conscious of its uniqueness, respect- 
ful of that of others, and thankful to the untold many who may have 
contributed to the unfolding of its being, such is the view of the self 
to which Kanthack leads us. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this rough sketch of some 
of Kanthack’s ideas cannot even remotely do justice to her skill of 
expression, the complexities of her thought, and her keen sense of 
observation. Even those who cannot accept all of her conclusions will 
find a careful study of the book highly rewarding. 

Kanthack seems little if at all known in the United States. A search 
of the libraries in the New York City area has yielded no more than 
two of her earlier works on Leibniz. More recent publications include 
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Max Scheler. Zur Krisis der Ehrfurcht, Ueber den Mut, Buch der 
Entgleisung, und Das Denken Martin Heideggers. The last mentioned 
book appeared only a year ago and should be of particular interest to 
those seeking a clear and simple introduction into Heidegger’s phi- 
losophy. Kanthack promises the publication of additional volumes in 


the near future. 
Henry G. 


Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Work and Education: The Role of Technical Culture in Some 
Distinctive Theories of Humanism. By John W. Donohue, 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 238, 
with index. $4.00. 


Philosophy of Labor. By Remy C. Kwant, O.S.A. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, and Louvain: E. Nawelaerts, 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 163, with index. $5.25. 


However certain philosophy may be of her fundamentals and their 
perennial validity, she is nevertheless faced, time and again, by new 
problems arising in consequence of the changes to which the socio- 
cultural conditions and the general intellectual climate are subjected. 
Questions which previously could not be asked at all or appeared as of 
minor significance assume paramount importance to-day, while others 
much discussed once have lost their actuality and interest merely the 
historian of ideas. The problems related to work have indubitably 
assumed a much greater significance in recent times than they had ever 
before. The complication of the productive process, the far-going 
specialization, the advances of technology, all matters falling under the 
heading of industrial organization have begun to play a role in modern 
life which our ancestors could not imagine. There is hardly any aspect 
of man’s life to-day to which an understanding of these problems 
would not be pertinent. And philosophy, seeking to interpret the world 
wherein we live, to define man’s place and task therein, to apply the 
old principles to the new situations, cannot bypass an analysis of all 
that is related to work. 

But we are far from having realized all the problems involved here 
and their interrelatedness. The philosophy of work is still in its 
infancy. One weleomes, therefore, any contribution aiming at a clarifi- 


if 
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eation of one or the other partial aspect. Some of the questions falling 
under the heading of labor were simply non-existent at the time when 
masters of scholastic philosophers wrote and thus could not be 
considered; nor were they in modern times, as Kwant remarks. But 
there are many more problems which have to be discussed before an 
attempt may be made at the development of a philosophy of culture 
which we need perhaps more than a philosophy of nature since modern 
man lives mainly in an artificial world, that of culture or of nature 
transformed by work. 

Fr. Donohue’s book is divided in two parts, one which summarizes 
three theories of work in education, and a second “Elements of a 
Christian Synthesis.” The three theories are those of Marx, of Dewey 
and of men who view work as the servant of leisure: Irving Babbitt, 
R. M. Hutchins, and Mortimer Adler. These chapters are well docu- 
mented and informative. There are, however, some statements open to 
criticism. Can one say, at least without further qualification, that work 
is for Marx the highest good? Is it not rather human nature in its 
fullness and integrity which allegedly will be realized in the classless 
society so that work will not longer alienate man from himself but be 
the adequate expression of its very being? Part II, beginning at p. 137, 
has two chapters, on “The Dignity of Work in Christian Thought ” 
and “ Toward a Christian Humanism of Work.” The author wants to 
show that and how the Christian conception takes account of all the 
viewpoints outlined in the previous chapters, uniting them in a higher 
synthesis. Although philosophy does furnish, so to speak, the general 
background for the arguments, the main intention of the book is to 
present a workable theory of education and to determine the place work 
holds within such a theory. 

Fr. Kwant’s book, on the other hand, is more definitely philosophical, 
at least in some parts. It starts with pointing out the “ paradoxes ” of 
labor, i. e., the fact that the development of labor leads to contradictory 
effects, particularly because it means liberation and actualization of man 
on one hand, and restriction or channeling on the other. Chapter IT 
deals with the “Evaluation of Labor” and Chapter III with the 


“Philosophy of Labor” within a totalitarian and Marxist conception. 
Most needed is an exact definition of labor: a human activity becomes 


labor by being involved in a certain social structure, in a service 


system. All activity may become labor, but labor does not encompass 


all human activity, because man’s creativity exceeds his labor-world 
(Ch. IV.). The last chapter discusses a number of practical questions. 
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Fr. Kwant’s work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution and may 
initiate many detailed studies. It is, however, not yet a philosophy of 
labor inasmuch as it does not consider the underlying metaphysical 
problems, as that of the nature and ontological foundation of human 
creativity, the nature of co-operation, the relation of man’s activity to 
that on which he exercises influence, or the ontological status of the 
products of this activity, that is, of the artifact. One is, however, 
grateful to the author for having approached a hitherto almost 
neglected problem in so searching a manner and having thus opened the 
way for further, most needed, inquiries. 

ALLERS 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 


An Age of Crisis. By Lester G. Crocker, Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. xx + 496, with index. $7.50. 


This first of three studies on the history of 18th century French 
ethical thought presents and defines the various problems, metaphysical 
and psychological, related to ethies, together with the views on these 
problems of Christian apologists, of deists and materialists of various 
shades, and of moral nihilists. The next study will deal with 18th 
century explanations for the origin and nature of moral experience 
and judgments. The final study will examine ethical systems and value 
concepts propounded during the Age of Enlightenment to replace the 
discarded ones based on religion. 

What Crocker has set out to accomplish is the fitting in of 18th 
eentury French ethical thought within the complex of controversies 
which arose in Europe in the 17th century, reached theoretical 
maturity before the French Revolution, was drawn into the great debate 


between science and religion in the 19th century, and has left us, as 


the author says “still groping for the solutions.” The cosmopolitan 


nature of the discussion is stressed by frequent, illuminating trips 
across the Channel and across the Rhine, as well as beyond the temporal 
limits of the Age of Reason. We are given thereby the perspective to 
view this age as a phase in man’s continuing moral crisis. 

Thanks to Fulbright and Guggenheim Fellowships, the author was 
able to consult in at least a dozen manuscript works and a great 


number of printed books, to be found only in France. The more than 
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five hundred items comprising his bibliography indicate the ambitious 
scope of this study. The Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
by receiving him as member, furnished him with the opportunity to 
write it and to begin composing the study which will follow it shortly. 
One can only hope that circumstances shall continue to favor completion 
of the important investigation which Crocker has undertaken. 

The moral and religious issues were hotly disputed and the French 
thinkers were often confronted by apologists skilled in turning their 
opponents’ arguments against them, and in disclosing the objections 
which could be raised against the philosophes’ positions. For example, 
several of the latter defended man’s natural right to commit suicide. 
But the apologists were quick to point out that this so-called right 
violated nature’s first law, which is that of self-preservation and not of 
self-destruction. Moreover, in order to exercise this would-be right, one 
would have to endow man with free will, which would destroy the very 
basis of determinism, a system much favored by the materialists and 
even by some deists. On the other hand, if life, according to them, has 
no moral value, murder can be as easily justified as suicide for men 
separated from God. And if all deeds are morally indifferent, the 
apologists ask what is to become of legal systems which all suppose 
man capable of choosing to commit or to avoid certain acts? 

These same defenders of the right of suicide deny that man is 
capable of altruistic or disinterested feelings or impulses. They always 
envisage human beings as completely dominated by self-interest and the 
pursuit of pleasure. Thus, we only love our neighbor to the extent that 
he ean satisfy our inclinations. The apologists and several secular 
writers were not hard-pressed to cite many examples in history of 
persons who braved danger and death to help others, nor to underscore 
the anomaly of attributing the act of sacrificing one’s life to self-interest. 
It was precisely by stressing the existence in man of disinterested 
sentiments such as love of glory, courage, the thirst for knowledge, 
renunciation of self and sacrifice of one’s life that the adversaries of 


the French deists and materialists based their proofs of the presence 


in human nature of an invincible foundation of goodness, which could 
not be explained by our physical organism alone. 

According to Crocker, the tactical error of the apologists and their 
conservative allies consisted in part in wishing to discuss ethical prob- 
lems with the philosophes on their own terms, and in part in giving 
ground to the advocates of natural instincts, by preaching more in- 
dulgent moral principles than those authorized by Christian doctrine 
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and tradition. It was all in vain. In the ardor of ideological combat, 
the liberal reformers in France paid no attention when the apologists 
showed that the Church had always recognized human weakness and 
wickedness, and was not at all opposed to legitimate natural pleasures. 
Their adversaries did not cease to condemn the Church for what they 
judged to be its abuses in practice and the intransigence of its dogmas. 

One could argue that the author tends to overstress the already con- 


siderable pervasiveness of determinism in the age and to see the origins 


or traces of moral nihilism in unlikely places. Thus, he detects the 


“ 


seed of moral nihilism” (p. 77) in Montesquieu who, however, pro- 
claims man’s innate sense of justice, his understanding of and de- 
pendence on God’s moral order, his ethical responsibility based on free 
will, his accountability to certain immutable moral judgments, and the 
spiritual differences between man and beast. He even perceives moral 
nihilism (p. 287) in Paseal’s analysis of the ego. Yet it was the same 
Paseal who marvelled at the heights of wisdom and goodness to which 
man could attain, the strength which man could receive through divine 
grace, the dependence of man on God as His favored creature, and 
many other ideas as far removed as possible from nihilism. To class 
the moderate deist, Charles Bonnet, as “on the side of determinism ” 
(p. 159) is to ignore his defense of an autonomous mental life dis- 
tinguishing man from animals, his belief in the existence of altruistic 
impulses in man, and his optimism regarding the possibility of over- 
coming moral evil by reason and education. Conversely, to place 
Voltaire “on the side of free will” (p. 160) does not take into 
account his deterministie position in the Philosophical Dictionary, The 
Ignorant Philosopher, Candide and other stories, in his correspondence 
with Frederick the Great, and elsewhere. 

Exception could be taken to a number of the author’s statements. 
He feels (p. 12) that Christians are inconsistent to expect God to 
disturb universal laws in man’s behalf. But Christians maintain that 
it is part of God’s purpose that man should be favored. In any case, 
it would be even more contradictory to conceive of God as a prisoner 
of His own laws, since it is of His essence to be free in all His works. 
Again, in the discussion on suicide (p. 78), it is considered incongru- 
ous for Christians to deny man’s autonomy and yet to claim that human 
activity is exceptionally significant. To be sure, Christians do deny that 
we are autonomous, but only in the sense of being free from God 
indirectly through physical laws governing the involuntary activities 
of our material being, and directly through God’s presence in the 
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voluntary activities of our spiritual being. Christians believe that just 


because man is related to God, body and soul, his nature is unique and 
his acts are of great importance. Indeed, man’s uniqueness as a means 
of implementing divine purposes was denied by the French thinkers 
(p. 85), not only because to admit this uniqueness would be to support 
Christian views, but because man’s link with God “made of him a 
means, and not an end.” Crocker might have pointed out there that 
man ruled solely by nature would also be a means and that alone. 
Indeed, in numerous examples, it is quite obvious that the philosophes, 
far from wishing to increase man’s “ dignity if he were independent of 
God,” are bent on proving that he is but a pawn of nature. Only the 
Christians perceived that a religious faith freely embraced makes of 
man an end in the universe while remaining a means of the divine 
purpose therein. 

It is to be hoped that in third part of this study—on solutions pre- 
sented to meet problems of the human condition—there will be emphasis 
on those thinkers and apologists who advocated reforms calculated to 
bring about a “new view of man in nature” and a “new humanistic 
society.” After all, the current vogue of Laclos and of the Marquis de 
Sade among existentialists and others is probably not destined to 
eclipse the permanent contributions to human welfare of liberal 
reformers from Montesquieu to Condorcet. 

This first volume of the planned trilogy of studies not only provides 
a comprehensive account of ethical problems and assumptions. It is 
likewise, for the student of 18th century ethical thought, an invaluable 
repository of leads for specialized investigations in this area. By 
presenting interpretations of all sectors of opinion, Crocker’s work 
should have revolutionary impact on future research in the field and 


even, perhaps, on the teaching of 18th century literature. 


A.rreD J. BINGHAM 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 
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Erasmus and His Times. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by Francis 
X. Murphy, C.Ss.R. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, 1959. Pp. 220. $3.75. 


Like Cardinal Newman, Erasmus was a man whose thought and 
work elude many of the categories which encompass the thought and 
work of lesser men. His role as an educator and humanist is compli- 
cated to describe, and its effects as diffuse as they are real. Fr. Bouyer 
does well, however, to consider Erasmus in a framework of theology, 
for it is in theology that his chief significance is no doubt to be found. 


This book is, in fact, an excellent brief study of the theology of the 
early Catholic humanist movement. It develops successively the atti- 
tudes of the various Popes toward the constellation of phenomena which 
we know as the Renaissance, particularly the efforts of Nicholas of 
Cusa, Vittorino da Feltre, and Pico della Mirandola to effect a syn- 
thesis of knowledge on a scale which, it must be said, was never 
ambitioned by St. Thomas Aquinas, who quite deliberately left out 
of his thinking vast areas of medieval learning. From these repre- 

tative figures Fr. Bouyer moves on to consider the Erasmus-More 
relationship, especially in terms of The Praise of Folly, and then in 

second half of the book takes up Erasmus’ theology itself and the 
theological outcome of the early Christian humanist movement. 

Fr. Bouyer’s procedure is well-informed and relatively simple. For 
most persons whom he treats, he avails himself of some basic recent 
books or monographs, with incidental reference to briefer studies, 
largely but not exclusively French, and tells the story which these 
sources tell. Detailed studies, such as the vast amount of material in 
English on More and Erasmus, or on Erasmus and the educational 
tradition, are left aside for the most part, as is also Marcel Bataillon’s 
mportant work on Erasmus and Spain. Occasional very recent works, 
such as Richard Douglas’ book on Sadoleto, which might have been 
of some direct help, have appeared since Fr. Bouyer completed his 
original French work, Autour d’Erasme, of which this present English 
book is a translation. 

This book is thus a rethinking based not so much on a close and 
meditative reading of original sources as on a refocusing of the results 
of studies brought to conclusion by others. But this is so only up to 
a point, for when he comes to Erasmus’ theology, Fr. Bouyer undertakes 
a reassessment of Augustin Renaudet’s massive works on Erasmus 
which does go directly to the sources utilized by Renaudet. Indeed, 
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the core of this book is a critique of Renaudet’s interpretation of 
Erasmus as heterodox and “ modernist.” This interpretation is refuted 
on the very good grounds that, despite his masterful knowledge of the 
period and painstaking work, Renaudet “only admits as truly Catholic 
the opinions of the most reactionary ” and takes the responses of theo- 
logians opposed to Erasmus as more authoritative expressions of the 
Catholic position than the voices of the Popes who explicitly approve 
of his work and encourage it. 

Although there is no doubt that his writings furnished ammunition 
for Protestant as well as for Catholic polemicists after 1517, Erasmus 
here emerges as the personally loyal, and indeed highly austere, 
Catholic caught in an age when the possibilites of a positive, high- 
level intellectual apostolate of which he dreamed were being crushed 
by the developing siege conditions. These conditions, which Erasmus 
was reluctant to recognize, often tended to make reactionism rather 
than pure devotion to truth appear synonymous with loyalty to the 
Church. 

In the English-speaking world the corrected view of Erasmus pro- 
posed by Fr. Bouyer has been fairly widespread in scholarly circles 
for several decades, thanks in great part to the work done not only on 
Erasmus himself but also on St. Thomas More and his milieu, par- 
ticularly that of Raymond W. Chambers, W. E. Campbell, and others. 
But even those who are familiar with such interpretations will do well 


to study Fr. Bouyer’s well considered conclusions, in which he points 


out that Erasmus’ sense of the Church and of tradition was “ bound up 


in his works with what was remote from the minds of his contemporaries, 
namely a feeling for history in general and for the fundamental histori- 
eal reality of Christianity which was one of the achievements of the 
modern mind that it took longest to realize.” Erasmus suffered, in 
his own person and in his reputation, largely from being so very far 
ahead of his times. Only in recent years, for example, has Catholic 
scriptural scholarship got around to much of what he stood for. As we 
recall the gnomic heading, “ Finis,” which begins the long Latin in- 
scription on the memorial plaque erected by his publishers on the tomb 
of Erasmus in the Miinster at Basel, we can remind ourselves today 
that the heading is still as witty as it was probably intended to be. 
The year 1536 did not really mark the end of the work and vision of 
this complex, but earnest and loyal man. 
Water J. Ona, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Thales to Dewey. A History of Philosophy. By Gordon H. Clark. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. xii + 548, 
with index. $5.00. 


“The present volume, rather than trying the impossible—bringing 
philosophy down to the student’s level—makes the difficult attempt of 
bringing the student up to philosophy’s level” (p. v). Prof. Clark 
holds that this ean be done through the descriptive use of historical 


philosophies. (This is not a collection of texts or selections). The 


reason behind his effort is simple and stated without explanation or 
defense. “ The history of philosophy is philosophy” (p. 5). Although 
the slogan is a little sanguine, Clark intends it as a program for 
inquiry rather than as a shibboleth to justify tired chronicling. 

Clark’s work differs substantially from the more Germanic histories 
of philosophy. It makes no attempt to be biographically catholic. Only 
“name” philosophers are treated, and even they are not treated in a 
doctrinally comprehensive way. Clark’s principle of selection is a 
concern with the problem of knowledge, and other doctrines are 
examined as they impinge on epistemological questions. 

The most distinctive and rewarding character of this book is its 
open editorials. Clark’s book is procedurally like that of Russell’s 
History, although the similarity ends there. Clark has a bias as does 
Russell, but Clark’s is fundamentally Christian. That is not to say 
that Clark has confused religious apologetics with philosophical inquiry. 
Philosophy for Clark has the original Greek meaning of excellence 
and perfection no matter where it is found, rather than the more recent 
restriction of the term to a certain kind of professional skill. As a 
consequence, the present book reads like a series of meditations spoken 
before a small group dedicated to the pursuit of wisdom. 

This procedure has dangers and Clark is aware of them. For example, 
he says that he will treat Spinoza “as one who ‘ corrected the mistakes ’ 
of Descartes. This portrayal may do neither man full justice, but justice 


is never done in a history of philosophy” (p. 324). I agree, and feel 
obliged to point out several places where the scales seem unfavorably 
tipped in the present work. 

There is something wanting in the treatment of Plato. Plato emerges 
as too hard-headed. Clark does not diseuss any of the dialogues on love, 
and without these, Plato seems lopsided. It may be true, as Clark says, 
that the theory of ideas is Plato’s biggest contribution to the history 
of philosophy. But that theory is surely more than an answer to a 
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specifically epistemological problem. The theory of ideas does not so 


much divide worlds as provide a vehicle for man to be carried to the 


place of insight—to see himself, his behavior and his world with 
essential clarity. I think it simply mistaken to say that “For Plato, 
the Idea Man was real and Socrates and Crito were only half real at 
best .. .” (p. 143). My objection here is less that Clark has verbally 
mistated Plato; rather, that his treatment ignores those features of 
Plato’s doctrine which make “the search for death” the most noble 
of human vocations. 

I think a personal exchange with Clark would reveal our basie differ- 
ence on the reading of Plato. In discussing the Phaedo, Clark com- 
ments on the theory of reincarnation and says that the theory “ may 
be intended as nothing more than a myth—Plato frequently indulged 
in picturesque fancies .. .” (p. 84). I hold that the myths, especially 
those of the Phaedo, are an essential part of the argument. The myth 
tells the ultimate truth in the only way it can be told—in figurative 
language. The myth is not a poetic aside. It is a synoptic statement 
of unprovable assumptions and undefinable aspirations. Without it, 
the subtle complex of dialectical arguments can readily be read as dry 
bones. Clark avoids this extreme, but his Plato does sound a little 
brittle. 

A similar preblem appears in Clark’s treatment of the patristic and 
medieval periods. There is precedent for what he says of these periods, 
and that probably is the reason for my disappointment with this section 
of the book. For example, Clark reads Aquinas with the familiar 
Aristotelian intonations. He consequently sees in Thomas a victory 
over Augustine, a notion that I feel Thomas would have rejected out 
of hand. The author is completely aware of the theological setting in 
which most of the philosophizing of the period took place. Yet he has 
little patience with one tool which the medievals themselves used to 
move from the properly theological concerns to those of philosophy— 
the allegorical method of interpretation especially as used by the 
Victorines. Clark says: “... This method of interpretation plagued the 
Christian church down to the time of the Protestant reformers, who 
insisted on a grammatico-historical method for determining the intent 
of the authors” (p. 198). Clark’s treatment of the medievals is in 
no way unfair. My objection here is similar to that which I make 
against his interpretation of Plato. The lack of attention or sympathy 


with the role of figurative and symbolic language has led him to see 
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medieval philosophy in too literal a way. Medieval philosophy was 
simply not as pure as Clark would have it. 

If “justice is never done in a history of philosophy,” it certainly 
cannot be expected in a review. And I intend these reservations in part 
to recommend the book, because I believe that it is impossible to be 
disappointed with the book for obvious or superficial reasons. It is 
extremely well written and has a good chance of accomplishing what it 
sets out to do. 

ANTHONY NEMETZ 

Ohio State University 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Personal Knowledge: Towards a Post-Critical Philosophy. By 
Michael Polanyi. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiv + 428, with index. $6.75. 


This is an important book, exciting where it succeeds in its aim and 
suggestive where it falls short. Its purpose is “to show that complete 
objectivity as usually attributed to the exact sciences is a delusion and 

a false ideal,” and to substitute for that ideal one of knowing as 
a skillful, personal act. The prevailing conception of science is based 
on “the disjunction of etivity and objectivity,” and the author 
argues, as Kierkegaard d against Hegel, that this results in 
the whole system being co1 parentheses, as it were, by 
the overlooking of tne | I Pp rticular, the identifying of 
scientific method with malization (systematization) and demonstra- 
tion ignores the non-formalizabl ucial moments of discovery and 
eritieal verification. 

These two moments, which inaugurate and sustain the whole enter- 
prise of science, rest upon a skillful knowing, a “ connoisseurship,” 
an insight in which | explicit criteria of explanation (economy, 
fruitfulness, ete.) and the explicit rules of met funet only a 


heuristic maxims, subject to interpretation and modification. “In all 


applications of a formalisn experience, there is an indeterminacy 


involved, which must be resolved by the observer on the ground of 
unspecifiable criteria.” 

These unspecifiable criteria—e. g., the sense of simplicity and beauty 
in mathematics—have played a decisive role in the history of science, 


and the author details a series of famous controversies over scientific 
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discoveries where the opposing parties confronted each other, so to 
speak, across a “logical gap.” Pasteur, discussing his position on 
fermentation, wrote, “If anyone should say that my conclusions go 
beyond the established facts I would agree, in the sense that I have 
taken my stand unreservedly in an order of ideas which, strictly 
speaking, cannot be irrefutably demonstrated.” There comes into play 
in such situations what Polanyi calls the “paradox of self-set 
standards,” wherein the question of what is scientifically explained can 
be resolved only by the acceptance of a certain meaning of the facts 
which cannot be unequivocally demonstrated. (The author maintains 
that there is a strict analogy here between the truth of such new 
discoveries and the new forms of beauty embodied in new schools and 
forms of art.) Such an acceptance is an act of personal commitment 
to the universal force and validity of the suggested explanation, 
analogous to one’s commitment to the universal validity of moral and 
aesthetic values. The theory of extra-sensory perception and Teilhard 
de Chardin’s view of cosmic evolution are examples of explanations 
which stand in such a position today: across a logical gap, the validity 
of which we do not yet know. 

The paradox referred to is not novel: Augustine expressed it as 
nisi credideritis, non intelligitis, and Polanyi considers his to have been 
the first “ post-critical ” philosophy. Belief is the “source of all knowl- 
edge” (of course it is not religious belief which is involved here) in 
the sense that our accrediting of a new truthful way of looking at the 
“ facts’ cannot be compelled by objective demonstration. In affirming 
this position however (as his own personal commitment), Polanyi is 
led to overstate his ease. 

Guided by the insight mentioned, that the meaning or significance of 
the objects of knowledge is, to some extent at least, a function of the 
“ attitude ” of the subject, of the manner in which he opens himself to 
the thing known, and by the realization that however universal de jure 
such objective meanings are, de facto they cannot be demonstrated from 
within another “ attitude” (i.e., across the “logical gap”), Polanyi 
is led to say that our intellectual powers lack “any fixed external 
criteria,’ we “can claim no self-evidence ” in making this fundamental 
option. He seems to accept this disjunction: either objective evidence 
(and then objective, external demonstrability) or else no objective 
evidence (and then validity only from personal commitment). But is 
this not to fall back into the “disjunction of subjectivity and objec- 


tivity ” which the author delineates so clearly and opposes so strongly 
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in the exact sciences? There is indeed a paradox here, but it cannot be 
resolved in terms of the above disjunction, for the basic question is 
just whether man and the world can be adequately comprehended in the 
categories of subject and object. 

Polanyi is, I think, eminently successful in showing that science does 
not lie wholly within the objective order: it is not a closed and self- 
founding system. But when he comes to the justifying of its non- 
objective roots, in spite of his intentions he is unable to distinguish 
those non-objective roots from simply subjective roots. His distinction 
between “ personal” and “ subjective’ moves in this direction, but it 
is not integrated into an articulated philosophical anthropology, and 
this lack leaves the final import of his argument in part ambiguous, in 
part simply incomplete. 

The achievement of the book, however, is immense: it is certainly 
one of the most significant works on the whole problem of science 
in many years. Amply documented, ranging from astronomy and 
linguisties to biology and probability theory, it richly repays careful 
study at every level. No one concerned with the relations of philosophy 
and science ean afford to ignore it. 

FREDERICK J. CROSSON 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 


Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art Criticism. By Jerome Stolnitz. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. viii + 510, 
with index. $6.95. 


This book is intended chiefly for “students in introductory courses 
in aesthetics, philosophy of art, or philosophy of art criticism.” + The 
author leads us through some of the major problems in the field of 
aesthetics, exploring the virtues and limitations of a number of his- 
torically influential positions @ propos each problem. In providing a 
fairly extended exercise in critical thought, building up an adequate 
familiarity with critical and theoretical issues, Stolnitz hopes to stimu- 
late students to a healthy skepticism about prevailing beliefs. Therefore, 
he is less interested in giving his own answers than in suggesting how 
the answers of others may be tested by inspection and introspection, 
then selectively applied to new problems. Though he seems to be 
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an advocate of critical pluralism, he does—from time to time—indicate 
the kind of theory he prefers, and the organization of his study reveals 
this preference in a more basic manner. 

Of the six parts into which the book is divided, four deal with 
aesthetics, two with philosophy of criticism. The first is concerned with 
the experience of valuing—taking interest in an object and finding it 
delightful. Aesthetics studies the distinctive attitude which governs this 
experience, the objects toward which this attitude is taken, and their 
structure. Philosophy of criticism deals with the process of evaluation— 
analysis and judgment of the aesthetic goodness of the object . . . [and] 
treats systematically the problems of judgment and criticism.* 


Accordingly, the first part takes up the aesthetic attitude and ex- 
perience; here Stolnitz accepts the traditional idea of disinterested 
perception in which an object is appreciated and valued for its own 
sake. Part II considers the nature of art by examining a number of 
different theories—the genetic, the mimetic, the formalist, the emotion- 
alist, and the more eclectic theory of “ Aesthetic ‘ Fineness.’” The 
third part is devoted to the structure of art—matter, form, expression— 
and the fourth to three problems of value which confront the student 
of art: the aesthetic (beauty and ugliness), the cognitive (truth and 
belief), and the ethical (art and morality). Parts V and VI deal with 
evaluation and criticism, reflecting Stolnitz’ distinction between the 
judicial and interpretive functions of critical activity: the role of the 
former is to assess, verify or question value judgments, that of the 
latter to supply judicial criticism with the empirical evidence—textual, 
visual, ete.—on which evaluation is based. Stolnitz examines three 
forms of value theory—the objective, the subjective, and the synthesis 
of both in objective relativism—and five approaches to interpretation: 
the normative, the contextual, the impressionist, the intentionalist and 
the intrinsic. 

Such a structure embodies the author’s own hierarchy of values: the 
aesthetic experience is most important and inclusive; the problem of 
value comes next, flickering somewhere between perceiver and object; 
finally, the concrete work of art insofar as it offers itself for evaluation 
and inspection. The emphasis on aesthetic perception is central to his 
argument, for Stolnitz takes issue with those who would begin by 


referring “aesthetic” to qualities in the object rather than to an 


experience by the subject. Since the aesthetic quality is conferred by 
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our attitude, it may be projected onto any object whatsoever, not only 
works of art. But since works of art lay particular claim to dis- 
interested consideration, the subjective focus will guarantee an approach 
that respects the integrity, autonomy and uniqueness of art. 

Stolnitz’ general intentions, the amount of ground he covers, his 
patience in guiding students through the process of sympathetic 
criticism, his stated concern for the conerete work of art—these are 
admirable qualities, but they do not offset some very serious deficiencies. 
First of all, the whole structure of his study militates against its key 


definition, which is centered on the fact that works of art are valuable 


because “ interesting or enjoyable in themselves. If this is so, it is 
hard to see why the activity of interpretation is examined only at the 
very end of the study, and why it is given a merely instrumental role 
in the author’s approach. It is also hard to see why he should dis- 
tinguish so rigorously between the aesthetic and critical attitudes: in 
the first, presumably, the work comes to us and finds its proper goal in 
the valuable experience which it oceasions; in the second, we go to the 
work and analyze it so that we may verify our responses and base our 
enjoyment on a more discriminating perception. The progression 
“ aesthetic experience—value—work of art” comes to look like a tug- 
of-war, with value serving as the rope, and experience the pre-estab- 
lished winner. Stolnitz’ discussions of the emotionalist theory—which 
he prefers to others—and of expression are especially revealing of the 
affective bias which he tries to cover by the dubious verbal shift of 
assigning potential value to the actual work.‘ 

So far as logie and consistency go, it makes no difference whether 
one grounds the aesthetic experience mainly in the work of art or 
mainly in the observer. But so far as the practice of interpretation 
goes, it makes all the difference in the world. Stolnitz confuses the 
criteria which apply to theoretical conclusions and laws with those 
which apply to operational definitions, or working hypotheses. The 
concept of disinterest involves not only the opposition between aesthetic 
and practical attitudes. It also involves the demand that you submit 
yourself so completely to the world within the work that you cease to 


be aware of yourself as a locus of certain kinds of emotion, however 


“valuable,” and that in fact you cease to identify value with terms 


23, author’s italics. 
‘On emotionalist theory, see especially pp. 186-188, and on expression, 
pp. 250-253. 
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which refer to responses even though such terms are extended by 
metaphor to the work of art.5 If you are really interested in a work 


for its own sake you will adopt any theory that helps you get into 


it, and avoid any theory that keeps you perpetually confused—as 
Stolnitz does—between the demands of the subject and those of the 
object.® 

This confusion may well be grounded in a weakness endemic to 
aesthetics, for very few of its practitioners have been sensitive and 
serious interpreters of concrete works. They seldom get to a particular 
work, though they talk a great deal about getting to it.? They are 
more at home in the theories and problems of value, which can be 
debated without too much time-consuming attention to art itself. They 
are more given to asking a question which can neither be usefully nor 
sensibly answered, like “ What is art? ” than to answering more modest 
questions in more modest ways—e. g., ““ What is a poem?” “ How does 
lyrie experience differ from narrative experience and what effect does 
this have on the use of language?” The point here is that a work of 


imaginative literature is itself an experience. Whether the subject is 


* This has been cogently argued by A. Ushenko in The Dynamics of Art, 
(Bleomington, 1959). See especially pp. 45 ff., 50 ff., 61 ff. Defending the 
primacy and autonomy of art on ontological grounds by making analogical 
use of the field theory, Ushenko presents a thesis quite damaging to 
Stolnitz’ approach. 

>“ We must choose between a notion of the aesthetic attitude that would 
relate the object of contemplation to the subject and the conception of an 
impersonal experience of the aesthetic effect, with no subject to be related 
to. The identification of the aesthetic experience with a selfless state appears 
to me to be essentially correct. Hence I must reject the subject-object 
dualism which is usually assumed in the phrase ‘aesthetic attitude.’ ” 
Ushenko, pp. 61-62. 

7 Stolnitz’ very few attempts at analysis are unconvincing. Of Brancusi’s 
“ Bird in Space,” for example, he remarks that the sculpture is “ clear, 
incisive, unambiguous, like the path described by the bird as it cleaves 
the air” (p. 155). The analogy is verbal, and it scarcely makes sense on 
this level—the representational character looks as forced as does that in 
musical programme. Justifying the intrinsic expressiveness of Ulysses, he 
states that it “often seems disjointed and rambling at first” but “ it 
comes to ‘mean’ something when read as a commentary on the plight of 
modern man” (p. 251). But to read it as a commentary is an extrinsic 
approach, for it is not then treated as a self-contained experience but as a 
kind of allegory. The literary critie would have to say that while Stolnitz’ 
remark may very well be true it does not apprehend the novel as a novel, 
but as a kind of contemporary document. 
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the speaker of the poem or the characters in a novel, the literary 
attitude attends to “ Who does what to whom and why?” If there are 
devices of style and technique—if there are symbols, metaphors, 
allegories, ironies in a work—their purpose is to illuminate the 
imaginary experience within the work. They may be classified under 
the why; we explore them, not for the sake of a valuable experience in 
ourselves, but for the sake of the who-does-what-to-whom. Clearly, the 
same approach will not work for music, architecture, or the dance, and 
when the aesthetician pitches his discussion at the level of abstraction 
entailed by the generic term art, he evades the most interesting, per- 
plexing and important issues—those, that is, which concern the work 
in and for itself. Stolnitz’ preference for concepts like emotion, 
expression, appreciation, value seems grounded in a desire to find terms 
which apply indiscriminately te as many arts as possible, terms which 
will not entangle him in a logically vulnerable position and which are 
therefore operationally useless, if not harmful. 

But there is an even more serious defect in this study: one which, 
though it does not specifically pertain to aesthetics, renders the book 
of dubious value to the uninformed. Stolnitz has either not read, not 
understood or not profited from previous studies which do some of 
his work and do it better than he does. The classification of theories 
has been accomplished brilliantly by such historically competent aesthe- 
ticians as Meyer Abrams (The Mirror and the Lamp, 1953); René 
Wellek (A History of Modern Criticism, Vols. I and II, 1955); and 
Wimsatt and Brooks (Literary Criticism: A Short History, 1959). 
His view of Aristotle’s Poetics is quite unfair and distorted and shows 
no knowledge of Richard McKeon’s important work on imitation, nor of 
Gerald Else’s monumental analysis (Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument, 
1957). Panofsky’s various essays on critical theory, especially Idea 
(Leipzig, 1924), will give the reader a strikingly different notion of 
imitation and formalism theories, a notion which accords with the 
historical facts. 

Stolnitz’ failure in this matter would not be so bad—we are all 


ian—if they di seem necessitate his very cone 
human—if they did not m necessitated by his very concern for 


pedagogic method. For it is clear that he is constructing hypothetical 


pure positions to show that none is complete, that they are related in 
a neat dialectical manner so that the student can handily work through 
the major influential theories and grasp them in the abstract. Thus if 
imitation theory attends one-sidedly to subject matter, and formalism 
to form, the student can easily combine them and avoid errors made 
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by Aristotle and Roger Fry; if imitation and emotionalist theories 
deal with what lies outside the work, while formalism and “ aesthetic 
fineness ” are intrinsic theories, the student has conveniently identified 
ingredients, and can proceed to Do It Himself. In order to set this 
situation up, Stolnitz has distorted the main emphasis of the Poetics, 
which is on the difference formal techniques make between the pre- 
artistic subject matter and the artistic experience within the work; he 
has ignored the particular meaning Aristotle gave to the poetic universal 
(what is probable, likely, credible) and suggested that Aristotle uses 
the term to refer to the relation between the hero and Everyman, a 
notion totally alien to Greek thought as we have it; and he has failed 
to understand the growing psychological connotations which terms like 
idea, universal, essence have taken on from the time of Renaissance 
(Neoplatonic) epistemology to the present. Similarly, in approaching 
formalism, he has reduced the theory to the fairly special idea of 
“ significant form” put forward by Clive Bell and Roger Fry, failing 
to realize that where Bell’s use of the concept was mainly theoretical, 
Fry’s was mainly operational. Yet neither of these formalists has had 
the influence exerted by Woelfflin, whom Stolnitz ignores, either because 
he is unfamiliar with his work or else because Woelfflin’s concern for 
the problems of representation would put his brand of formalism out- 
side the particular category Stolnitz had marked out for it. Advanced 
readers will no doubt catch these failures. But students ought to be 
warned. 
Harry BeErGer, JR. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Nature of the Practical Intellect according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By John E. Naus, S.J. Rome: Libreria Editrice 
dell’ Universita Gregoriana. 1959. Pp. 220, with index. $3.50. 


As the title of this work suggests, the nature of practical knowledge, 
as typically human knowledge, is investigated and analyzed. Although 
this study is primarily psychological in character, Fr. Naus is aware of 
the relation of this topie to other areas, e. g., the influence of practical 
knowledge on ethics, a correct understanding of which helps avoid the 
extremes to which a “ Situation Ethies” goes and, at the same time, 
helps safeguard an important truth contained in that position. Thus, 


in Chapter VI of his work, Fr. Naus, in carefully distinguishing 
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between judgment of conscience and judgment of choice, notes that 
only in judgment of choice is strictly practical knowledge present for 
the first time. He is able to show, as a consequence, a legitimate basis 
for a ‘ subjective morality,” the point of emphasis in “ Situation Ethics,” 
without falling into the sweeping condemnation “ Situation Ethics” 
levels against all moral philosophy, understood as excessively deductive 
and wholly universal. We need more work of this kind from Thomists 
who, though seeing the falsity of the extreme position taken by 
adherents of a wholly relative and subjective ethics, nevertheless should 
bring out the important truth these same adherents are concerned to 
stress, namely the inevitable relativity of the judgment of prudence in 
concrete circumstances. It is in just this respect that both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas insist on a lack of certainty in the moral order, as 
distinct from moral science; the application of moral principles to 
individual action here and now, being beyond science, must entail 
a relative and subjective aspect. The Thomist can appreciate “ Situ- 
ation Ethies ” not as ethies, but as the “ situation” in which a person 
finds himself judging here and now what to do—not as a denial of 
ethical principles—but as an awareness that knowledge of ethical 
principles alone will not solve a wholly practical problem. All this 
depends upon a correct understanding of the practical intellect in man, 
and it is to this task Fr. Naus principally addresses himself. 

The best part of Fr. Naus’ work is precisely on this point in 
Chapter IV. He presents a careful and thorough examination of four 
principal texts on speculative and practical knowledge in St. Thomas: 
De Veritate, II, 8: ibid., 11], 3: In Boethium de Trinitate. V, 1, ad 4; 
and Summa Theologiae, I, 14, 16. Fr. Naus is aware that apparent 
contradictions in comparing the texts is resolved by noting the analogous 
character of both “ speculative knowledge ” and “ practical knowledge.” 
It is not then surprising, except perhaps for a mind wedded to rigid 
univocity in understanding terms, to find knowledge regarded as habitu- 
ally practical in one text classified under speculative knowledge in 
another. Relationally terms become meaningfully fruitful when so 
understood, and by means of them we avoid a simplistic understanding 
of man’s complex way of knowing. 

Fr. Naus likewise has a good grasp of practical truth as distinct 
from practical science: “The desire of right appetite to which 


ractical reason should conform is the desire of the right end. 


Speculative truth and prudence are not correlative. Prudence judges 


and commands that an act be placed here and now. But this is singular 
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and contingent. I can have at best only opinion about it. And yet 
I want to make a right decision, a true judgment, a good choice. So 
my practical intellect must rely upon something other than itself for 
truth. And this exterior norm is rectified appetite. But it is not a mere 
norm, for the intention of this rectified appetite enters constitutively 
into the reasoning process of the rectified appetite. Prudence, there- 
fore, needs moral virtues which rectify the will as regards the end” 
(p. 182). 

The book is less successful in its treatment of St. Thomas’ investi- 
gation of the distinction between the speculative and practical intellect. 
In his first chapter, Fr. Naus, after giving the wholly definitive text 
from Summa Theologiae, 1, Q. 79, A. 11 where St. Thomas clearly denies 
that the speculative and practical intellect are different potencies, 
wonders whether this has always been the position of St. Thomas. It is 
regrettable that Fr. Naus did not proceed with the same sort of 
amplitude in understanding and relating texts which he showed in 
relating the texts on speculative and practical knowledge. Instead, he 
labors to make the point that there is a “ development of doctrine ” in 
St. Thomas on this point. Now there is no a priori reason why St. 
Thomas may not have a “development of doctrine” or that he did 
not change his mind. On an important point such as the distinction 


between the speculative and practical intellect, however, had St. Thomas 


really changed his mind or “ developed,” we would expect him to allude 
to such a change explicitly. He does so in such texts as Quodlibet VI, 
11, 19: “et hoe quidem mihi aliquando visum est,” Summa Theologiae, 
II-II, 8, 6: “Et secundum hoe supra, I-I], 68, 4, numerum donorum 
assignavimus. Sed diligenter intuenti . . .” ibid., III, 9, 4: “ Et ideo, 
quamvis aliter alibi scripserim . . .” ibid., III, 70, 4: “quod etiam 
The attempt of Fr. Naus to make an 
issue out of the supposed change from the “earlier” St. Thomas to 
the “ later 
texts distinguishing between scientific and ratiocinative intellects as 


” 


aliquando mihi visum est... . 


” 


St. Thomas is unsuccessful on two scores. First, he uses 


though they held in all respects for a distinction between speculative 
and practical intellect. Second, a clear text from the Commentary on 
the Sentences takes the same position on the relation of speculative and 
practical intellect as the text from the Summa Theologiae. Fr. Naus’ 
attempts to explain away this embarrassment are not outstandingly 
persuasive, including the opinion that “this early text may actually 
represent his later thought” by a presumed revised and reedited 
version of the third book of the Commentary on the Sentences. Given 
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the primary task Fr. Naus had in his work, there was no need to 
diminish its value by raising as an issue what appears to be no issue 
at all. 

Apart from this unsubstantiated issue, and apart from occasional 
looseness and even inexactness of expression (i.e., an identification, 
with reference to St. Thomas, of mathematics and logic; an identifica- 
tion, at times, of the end of a science and the end of the agent; a 
reference, in terms of St. Thomas, to the art of logic as a habit of 
reasoning in the practical intellect), Fr. Naus has presented more than 
a “modest contribution ” to an inquiry into the nature of the practical 
intellect. Indeed, we hope that on the basis of this study, he will 
investigate further, practical knowledge and practical truth in relation 


to interesting problems raised by “ Situation Ethics” and “emotive 
theories of ethics.” 
JOHN A. OESTERLE 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Human Freedom and Social Order, an Essay in Christian Phi- 


losophy. By John Wild. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 250, with index. $5.00. 


This book has grown out of a series of lectures by the author at 
Duke University under the auspices of the Lilly Endowment Research 
Program in Christianity and Politics. It reflects the author’s continued 
interest in Platonism and Aristotelianism joined to his later interest 
in modern continental existentialism as expressed in his very readable 
critique, The Challenge of Existentialism (1956). 

The theme of the present book is that there has never been a 
Christian philosophy, though some movements have been called by this 
name, and that the work of Kierkegaard and his followers gives us a 
glimpse of how a Christian philosophy is possible. There is no pretense 
of trying to set up such a philosophy, but merely an attempt to point 
out the lines along which future efforts may be directed. 

It is the author’s contention that western thought shows, not a 
tradition of philosophy internally moved by a Christian image, but 
an array of rational systems claimed to be compatible with Christian 
faith. There has been intermixture and contamination, but not a 
living dialectical tension. Rationalism enabled the Greek to transcend 
his mythical inclusion in nature, and since the Renaissance, the same 
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movement continues with the development of modern science. But this 
gnostic enterprise, as our author calls it, was unable to cope with 
Christianity, a new phenomenon in history that has only a superficial 
kinship with myth but in itself is a radically different thing. Myth 
breaks down before serious questioning, but authentic faith is a leaven 
that makes all things new. Faith has its own kind of evidence, not to 
be confused with that of reason. There is no contradiction of reason but 
a transcendence. Only a philosophy which provides for this transcend- 
ence ean be called a Christian philosophy in any authentic sense. 

Greek intellectualism, our author thinks, solved the problem by 
objectifying and conceptualizing the universe, thus substituting the 
shadows of Plato’s cave for the vibrant experience of personal existence. 
Augustine and Hegel hold faith and reason in dialectical tension, but 
the tension breaks down and one or the other becomes victorious. The 
Thomistie synthesis suffers from a double error: its Aristotelian frame- 
work turns it away from subjective concern with my own personal 
commitment, which is the deepest exercise of human freedom, and it 
reduces faith down to rational propositions which are like any other 
propositions except that they are affirmed on authority instead of on 
evidence. This is not a synthesis but a confusion of pretentious 
philosophy with a rationalized version of faith. 

After disposing of objections against the whole enterprise of a 


Christian philosophy, our author begins to sketch the lines of his own 


blueprint. It must be autonomous philosophy, or it is not philosophy 


at all; yet it must be patterened after the Christian image, rich in 
transcendence, immanence, and existential concern. These are precisely 
the factors that Kierkegaard emphasized in his writings and left as a 
heritage to our century. Without appeal to dogma or authority, his 
whole thought consists of secular development of Biblical themes. It 
is both genuinely Christian and undiluted philosophy, justified by 
rational evidence but formed under the guidance of faith. 

It begins with a phenomenological investigation of the Lebenswelt, 
the vital field that surrounds the central point of awareness, the I, 
that can never be objectified. Hence arise the basic categories that 
objective philosophy has overlooked: being, meaning, freedom, and 
value. The Lebenswelt is marked by the experience of transcendence. 
There is always something mysterious beyond my world, something 
terrible and fascinating, threatening and appealing. For exploration 
of this world the mind must be left free. The outside world is not a 
closed system, the human mind is not boxed in, the flow of history is 
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not a predetermined course. The approach of the Christian philosopher 


should be open and free, but not relativistic; for, though truth is one, 
it is not univocal and shows itself to us under many modes. 

The teaching of such philosophy should be neither historical nor 
systematic. The philosophers, of course, must be read, but the aim is 
to stir the student to serious reflection on himself and his world so that 
he ean arrive at enlightened and responsible decisions, the work of 
freedom. 

In the field of ethics, the author berates both medieval Thomism and 
modern Christianity as reducing Christian ethics to self-realization. I 
am not an essence of which my acts are various accidental modifications. 
What I do with myself by my free commitments is the most essential 
thing about me. I am not to adjust myself to a fixed and finished 
world, but to make my world. Freedom cannot be placed within an 
objective frame. Existential thought takes the place of objective calcu- 
lation, the existing person is something more than universal law, 
becoming and giving are preferred to resting and possessing, acts are 
more significant than works, the future has priority over the past. 

But besides individual there is social action. Social and political 
action are necessarily objective, the domain of universal law rationally 
constituted. Hence the gap between individual and social action, be- 
tween the legalistic casuistry of the law court and the religious ethics 
of love and sacrifice. While continuing to guarantee human rights, 
the ethics of the future will not be content that society give the 
individual the opportunity to exercise his authentic freedom; it must 
positively promote this freedom and suppose the use of it. 

What can we say in evaluation of this book? That it contains many 
insights is undeniable. Its criticism of some of the philosophies of the 
past is penetrating. Its criticism of Thomism is perhaps justified for 
medieval Thomism; it did not explore the subjective sufficiently, and, 
even though existentialist by its insistence on the primacy of the act 
of existence, did not explore the full depths of this primary experience. 
But the author fails to realize that modern Thomists are quite aware of 
this hitherto undeveloped side of their philosophy and object to having 
it classed with the essentialisms. 

The author is less felicitous in the presentation of his positive 
program. Perhaps its free and open nature make it necessarily 
amorphous. We are told to be free, free, free, and then wonder what 
in the world we are free for. But that is precisely it: free for whatever 
we want to do as the best expression of our unique personality. We 


need something better than a vague transcendence. We need a God 
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Who sets before us our purpose in life and then leaves us free to use 
the right means to obtain it. We did not create ourselves and cannot 
set for ourselves what our goal should be. If we feel cramped in being 
a creature of God, no assertion of our freedom is going to free us from 
this dependence. The phenomenological method has its limitations. I 
can express my own experience of existence by writing my autobio- 
graphy, but who would read it? And, if anyone did, would it be 
philosophy ? 
Austin Facoruey, S.J. 
University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, California. 


Philosophy of Knowledge: Selected Readings. Edited by Roland 
Houde and Joseph P. Mullally. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1960. Pp. xiii + 427, with index. $5.50. 


The editors have shown a good deal of originality and enterprise in 
assembling this collection of papers on the theory of knowledge. The 
dominant epistemological strain in the book is Aristotelian-Thomist, 
though other voices are occasionally heard. Yet even within this 
prevailing emphasis, there is a considerable variety and heterogeneity 
of problems discussed and positions defended. Thus it presents the 
reader, I should say, with a fairly rich picture of the way epistemologi- 
eal problems are formulated and attacked in the Aristotelian tradition. 
It does not, I think, give an adequate picture of the methods and 
approaches characteristic of modern empiricism. The latter, however, 
are displayed in several collections already in print; the service per- 
formed by this book is that of making available material of a sort less 
frequently anthologized. 

The twenty-four readings are arranged in five groups. Some arbi- 
trariness is unavoidable in such divisions; perhaps it is a little more 
evident than usual here in the distinctions between Parts II, III, and 
IV. Part I includes two selections that are supposed to introduce the 


” 


problems in the “ philosophy of knowledge,” though actually one of 
them, a learned and interesting discussion of the motives of philosophic 
inquiry by Felix M. Cleve, hardly bears upon the specific subject of 
the volume—except at one point where it argues that “ epistemology is 
not itself a philosophical activity” (p. 5)! Part II, concerning “sense 
knowledge,” contains a long essay on sensation by Yves R. Simon, and 
the papers by Goodman and Lewis in their memorable 1951 symposium 
with Reichenbach at the American Philosophical Association. Part IIT, 
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concerning “ intellectual knowledge,” contains readings by A. I. Melden, 
Maritain, W. P. Montague, Edward D. Simmons, and Benjamin Lee 
Whorf. Part IV, concerning “types of judgment,” contains nine 
selections, on propositions, truth, falsity, and kinds of knowledge, by 
Henry Veatch, Gerald Phelan, F. H. Heinemann, Felix Kaufmann, 
Ernst Cassirer, Elizabeth Flower, Francis Parker, Anthony Nemetz, 
and Maritain. Part V presents brief discussions of five theories of 
knowledge: R. B. Perry on idealism, J. O. Wisdom on positivism, A. C. 
Benjamin on empiricism, Gilson on realism, and Hans von Balthasar on 
existentialism. There are also rather full, but unanalyzed and unsorted, 
bibliographies for each part. 

An unusual feature of the volume is that five of the papers have been 
written especially for it, and appear here for the first time (Professor 
Cleve’s contribution is also a premiere, but is part of a forthcoming work 
on pre-sophistie Greek philosophy). Francis Parker’s first paper, “ A 
Realistic Appraisal of Knowledge” (which shares Part I with Cleve’s), 


presents with care, and defends effectively, the “ realistic” theory of 
knowledge and its object. His second paper, “ On the Being of Falsity,” 
explains why, as he holds, the existence of false propositions consti- 
tutes a serious problem for the realistic epistemology; he does not offer 
a solution, beyond arguing that realism is not to be abandoned on that 
account. Y. R. Simon’s “ Essay on Sensation ” deals rather thoroughly 
with a number of questions, among them whether “sensation is an 
incomplete form of immanent action,” and how it is possible for the 
senses to yield valid knowledge. Miss Flower’s paper, “ Norms and 
Induction,” argues that a study of the interaction of facts and norms 
in legal proceedures can lead to a theory in which the descriptive and 
the normative are less sharply separated than is usual today. Nemetz’s 
paper, “ Metaphysics and Metaphor,” diseusses the analogical nature 
of metaphysical propositions, as asserting an “identity between two 
modes of existence.” 

Apart from its intrinsie properties, this book requires to be considered 
also in its instrumental aspect, for it is offered as an “ introduction to 
the study of the philosophy of knowing.” This aim is well and earefully 
stated, but I am afraid the publishers have not been kind to the editors 
by claiming on the dust-jacket that the book is a suitable text for 
courses in “ Epistemology, Theories of Knowledge, Metaphysics, and 


Introduction of Philosophy.” On reading it, I was struck first, as I 


have said, by the point of view that gives it its unity and structure. 


It ean be, of course, a virtue in such a book to have a clearcut approach, 
but this must also be reckoned in any account of its usefulness for 
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various aceasions. The opposing theories of knowledge, for example, do 
not get much of a hearing—Wisdom’s little paper on positivism is far 
from giving an adequate conception of that view, or Benjamin’s paper 
on empiricism. 

I was also struck by the general level of difficulty of the selections. 
This is not true of all, but most of the papers and chapters have been 
written by scholars for scholars, and even when they are clear they take 
a good deal for granted. I should not expect a beginner in philosophy, 
who has not already been led into the relevant problems at a simpler 
level, to be quite ready to plunge into Goodman’s dispute with Lewis 
over the existence of incorrigible basic propositions, or Phelan’s analysis 
of the Thomistic theory of truth, or several of the other selections. The 
teacher will find that some preparation is needed, more than the book 
affords, I think. 

Philosophy of Knowledge would be most suitable, in my opinion, for 
use in somewhat advanced courses in epistemology—at least for students 
who already have studied some philosophy—where the instructor wishes 
to emphasize the Aristotelian-Thomistie tradition, though seeing how 
it relates to other points of view on certain issues. It will also be 


valuable for supplementary reading in other courses. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Our Public Life. By Paul Weiss. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 256, with index. $4.50. 


The revival of interest in the natural law may be dated from the 
period of World War II. Upon what basis were the war lords of 
Germany, Italy and Japan to be condemned? What standards could 
be found for judging the systems out of which they emerged? On what 
ground could war criminals be brought to justice? To answer these 
questions one had to find some general rules of behavior or “laws of 
decency ” which governed all men in all times and places. The return 
to basic norms of justice aroused the interest of the scholar of the 
scholastic tradition who had not been especially successful in converting 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century worlds to an acceptance 
of natural law. The old fear, however, of a natural law of details, 


static and rigid, still filled the minds of the converts to an old concept. 


Some returned wi reservations, he doctri of Locke, some 
S t d th tior to the doctrine of Lock 
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envisaged a “ flexible Natural Law” which left norms as fleeting as the 
winds, some accepted a doctrine of natural law which they believed must 
be true but they did not know why, some arrived at the classical 
doctrine by complicated means, and some arrived at a complicated 
doctrine which was difficult to classify in any school of thought. If an 
adherent of the scholastic tradition found himself confused by all 
this speculation, he nevertheless rejoiced in the new attention which 
this basic theory of his own teachings was now receiving. 

In Our Public Life, the distinguished philosopher of Yale University, 
Paul Weiss, makes the consideration of natural law the central theme 
of his work. He believes “that the present work offers accounts of 
Positive and Natural law which are not in consonance with what jurists 


” 


and political theorists usually provide.” While it is true that jurists 
and political theories of the positivist school are evidently more 
numerous than adherents of the natural law schools, still I believe that 
Weiss would find more fellow-travellers than he counts upon. 

His work is replete with statements and conclusions with which 
Aristotelian and Thomist scholars could agree. Thus we find, “ We 
must affirm that men have native rights or give up the view that the 
State could possibly use or abuse men in unjustifiable ways.” But “ It 
[a native right] need not be unalienable. It might be greatly abrogated, 
’ Here 
it is not clear whether “ the native right ” is similar to the natural right 
of the scholastic. 


added to, or qualified, to keep abreast of the changes in view.’ 


So also in his consideration of natural law. Natural law “ provides 
a standard of value of whatever is done in society and state, and can 
be used as a guide to determine the worth of positive laws.” On the 
other hand “ Natural Law lacks the absolutivity, the universality, and 
the comprehensiviness of the ethical. The latter applies to all men 
all the time; the former applies only to men in a society or state.” 
Then again he writes, “ Ethics . . . pays attention to the will; Natural 
Law does not.’”’ And later on we learn that natural law is subordinate 
to “the law of civilization.” 

The work of Weiss is typical of much of post-World War II writing 
on natural law. There is much of the traditional in it, but traces of 
modern relativism seem to mark the work throughout. A certain con- 


fusion characterizes the work of many modern expositors of a valuable 


theory, but one nevertheless should applaud their progress. 


JEROME G. Kerwin 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Problems in Ethics. By Michael V. Murray, S.J. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xi-+ 404, with 
index. $4.50. 


This Thomistic textbook gives a very adequate and illuminating 
exposition of the usual subject treated in a college course in ethics: 
the nature of ethies, the end of man, the human act and its voluntari- 
ness, the passions, the morality of human acts, law, conscience and 
virtue. The section on the passions is exceptionally well done, and law 
is given an extensive treatment which comprises close to one third of 
the book. That the author is an experienced teacher is evident from his 
use of examples, his success in relating his material to the concrete 
experience of college students, and his repeated reminders of the 
orientation of the subject matter so that the student will not lose his 
bearings and become entangled in a maze. Some might feel that the 
author’s efforts to make the subject easily intelligible would not have 
been less successful if at times he had been more concise, but this is a 
matter of personal taste. 

The judgment that one passes on this textbook is necessarily con- 
ditioned by his own position on two basic issues which are at present 
highly controversial. The author courageously takes his stand and 
argues well for his convictions, and for this he is certainly deserving of 
admiration. The first issue is this: what is the end of man that is the 
concern of ethics? The author follows the line of reasoning employed 
by St. Thomas in the Summa Theologiae and in the Summa contra 
Gentiles. God is the end of man but He is unattainable by natural 
means. Here the ethician must have recourse to theology for the assur- 
ance that man can attain God with His special help. But is this the 
way the philosophical science of ethics discovers the end of man? At 
least this view is suspect. 

For example, is not St. Thomas proving that it is possible for man to 
have God as his supernatural ultimate end? Is he not proving that man, 
if aided by God, can possess happiness in its perfect nature—not 
merely perfect human happiness which, since man is an imperfect being, 
would be an imperfect happiness in comparison with the supernatural 
possession of God? Is not natural human happiness man’s natural 
ultimate end and cannot man know it as a life of virtue? It can of 
eourse be proved that God is the end of all things, but does not 
St. Thomas go on to say that the last end of things is to become like 


God, that they attain their ultimate end in so far as they participate 
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in some likeness to God? Is not the same true of man in the natural 
order, so that in attaining his perfection or happiness he would par- 
ticipate is a divine likeness which is ordered to God as the end of all 
natural things? 

Again, if God is not attainable by natural means, he is certainly not 
the natural end of man. But does not man have a natural end or is 
he a freak of nature? He has a natural and necessary desire for 
happiness which cannot be an empty longing since nature does nothing 
in vain. Also, if ethics is an independent science, should not the end of 
man, its first principle, be self-evident at least in a general way? It 
is self-evident that happiness is the end of natural man, but not that 
God is. Should not ethies itself discover its first principle rather than 
borrow it from moral theology? 

This brings us to the second issue: the relation of ethics to moral 
theology. In his foreword the author states that ethics is subalternated 
to moral theology; in the summary he states that ethics is not identical 
with moral theology for the principles of the two are formally different. 
Ethies is a philosophic science, true but incomplete, and so must receive 
some truths from moral theology for completion. How does he reconcile 
these two contradictory positions? The answer seems to be this. 
Inferior sciences accept principles from superior sciences and “all... 
from the science of metaphysics.” Hence there is no difficulty with an 
ethies accepting principles from moral theology and still remaining an 
independent science. The philosopher needs some natural faith in 
some of his principles because he cannot prove everything at the 
beginning, so there is no difficulty in saying that the ethician needs both 
natural and supernatural faith. Does it not seem that the author is 
ignoring the distinction between proper and improper subalternation 
and overlooking the fact that independent sciences have self-evident 
principles of their own? 

There are a few questionable statements in the book that the limits 
of space do not permit to be discussed. For example, “there are no 
different species of good and bad acts, but only different kinds or 


classes. . . . [J Justice and charity ... are not different species of good 


acts.” 
Those who agree with the author’s positions will consider this a very 
good textbook. Others will weleome it less warmly. 


LEo ScHUMACHER 
Borromeo Seminary, 


Wickliffe, Ohio. 
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